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Removal. 


The offices of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER will be removed about 


Tenth month 31, to rooms on the second floor of the new Building 


of Young Friends’ Association, at 


15th and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—IN A SMALL SCHOOL NEAR 


New York city, an industrious housekeeper. 
Should be able to instruct cook and qualified as general 
caretaker. Please address, with references and salary 
expected, CANFIELD, Morristown, N. J. 


ANTED.—A GOOD, PLAIN COOK, WHO 

thoroughly understands general housework, in a 

family of four, West Philadelphia Address No. 110, 
this Office. 





ANTED.—BY A YOUNG MAN, AN OFFICE 

position in Philadelphia, with privilege of brief 

riods at intervals for attending to private business. 
oderate salary. Address C. B., this Office. 


ANTED.—IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY, WITH 

but few boarders, a pleasantly situated room, with 
board, for an invalid, besi-aee adjoining or on the 
same floor. Address WM. WRIGHT, 1501 Green St. 


ANTED.—A PHYSICIAN (WITH FAMILY) 

will find a good opening for the practice of his pro- 

fession at Lincoln, Loudoun County, Va.—a large Friends 
settlement. For further particulars, address 

JOS. H. JEWETT, Lincoln, Va. 


4Z/ANTED.—POSITION AS MATRON, MAN- 


aging housekeeper, or companion, by experienced 
woman. Address No. 107, this Office. 


FPRIEND WANTS POSITION AS COMPANION, 
caretaker, and reader with invalid or elderly lady. 
Experienced. Address No. 99, this Office. 
TENOGRAPHER.—YOUNG LADY HAVING 
three years’ experience desires position. Address 
No. 108, this Office. 














WO DESIRABLE ROOMS TO RENT, WITH 
or without board, near 23d and Green, in Friends’ 
family of two. Address No. 112, this Office. 


OTHER’S HELP WANTED.—A CAPABLE 

young woman in good health who has had some 

experience in the management of children, and who can 
sew. Address No. tog, INTELLIGENCER Office. 


A _ 
ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W,, Washington, D. C. 











ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington, D. C. 

Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 
1920 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE. 


At Narberth Station, Pennsylvania railroad, seventeen 
minutes from Philadelphia, seven acres of very eligible 
building sites. North side, near station and Mont- 
ary armas. Apply SAMUEL B. HUEY, Drexel 

uilding. 


FOR SALE. 

A ten room house in the village of Mickleton, N. J. 
Fourteen miles from Philadelphia. One-third acre of 
ground with stable. Gsod train service. Near Friends’ 
meeting and school ; ¢onvenient topost office, store and 


station. 
JOSEPH E. HAINES, rs500 Race Street, Phila. 


FLUSHING. 


Corner of Sanford Ave. and King St.—To let or for 
sale; lot 100 feet front, 125 feet deep; a house of 7 bed- 
rooms, parlor, dining-room, and library, roomy piazza, 
kitchen, and laundry; all improvements. Inquire of 


D. & J. MASTERS, 69 Main 5t., Flushing. 





Young Friends’ Association. 
The Young Friends’ Association Office is 
now open in the Association Building, 15th 
and Cherry streets, where those wishing 
information may apply between the hours of 
8.30 a. m. and 5.30 p.m. Address all com- 
munications to 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


IN PRESS.—Ready about 11th mo. roth. 


“Personal Reminiscences of 
Anti-Slavery and Other 
Reforms and Reformers,” 


By AARON M. POWELL. 


author at the time of his death, has been com- 

pleted by his sister, Elizabeth Powell Bond, and 

is published by his widow, Anna Rice Powell. 
It contains reminiscences of the leading Anti-Slavery 
Advocate, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, John G. Whittier, 
and other reformers. It will have especial interest for 
Friends, and all interested in Philanthropic Work, and 
will be of peculiar value othe young. The author had 
repeatedly said that he intended this book to be his 
“legacy to the young people.’’ The volume contains 
See een and cuts of letters not heretofore pub- 
ished. 


Price, $2.00; by Mail, $2.20. 


Orders will be received by Mary Travilla, West 
Chester, Pa.; Prof. W.1. Hull, Swarthmore, Pa.; Isaac 
Roberts, Conshohocken, Pa, and by the Pudlisher, 
Anna Rice Powell, Plainfield, N. J. 


FOR SALE BY 


Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co. 


Tos volume, which was left unfinished by the 





PRINTERS ano 
PUBLISHERS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


1019-21 Market Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our 
own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 


(SECOND FLoor.) 45 North 13th Street. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 





Park Ave. Friends’ Elementary 
and High School, 


will open in the New Buildings Ninth Montu 
18, 1899. Co-educational. Prepares for any university, 
college, or for business. Board and tuition, g225 per 
school year. Send for Catalogue. 
OHN W. GREGG, M.A., Principal. 
=LI M. LAMB, Associate Principal. 
Park Place and Laurens St., Baltimore, Md. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares Jor college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, } 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, § 


Circulars on application. 


Principals. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc AND Day Purits oF Botn Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like cuneundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S,, Principal, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chelten Hills School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September aoth, 1899, (18th year). College 
preparation. For circulars a y to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK, 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


: ’ 
Friends’ Academy, 

LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 

under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
or business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc ScHOoL For 
Boys anp Grr-s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
eountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
Chappaqua, New York, 


Fruen’s Wheat Wafers 


In two-pound Packages. 


Made from the Best Selected 
Washington State White Wheat. 


The largest, richest and finest flavored Wheat 
in the world. 


After the defective and imperfect grains are 
separated, it has the outside woody hull, which 
is both indigestible and irritating, stripped off. 

It is then thoroughly cleaned, and finally rolled out 
into perfect and peerless wafers or flakes, the 
most perfect food for mankind known. 

A great nerve, brain and muscle food, delicious 
and unequalled as a breakfast food or for pud- 
dings, omelets, griddle cakes, or mixed with 
any stewed fruit. 

Gives children strong constitutions, rosy cheeks, 
good eyes, strong nerves, sound teeth, and 
to grown persons an active brain and strength 
of nerve and muscle. 

Taking beef as a standard, at 18 cents per pound, 
Fruen Best Wheat Wafer’s food value is over 
50 cents per pound. 





Superior to Oat-meal, as while it is more perfectly | 


nourishing it does not over-heat the blood or 
irritate the stomach like oatmeal. 


A.R. HILL, 21 S. Front St., Phila. 


Wholesale Agt. for Fruen Cereal Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Telephone 1-42-25 D 


GEORGE B. COCK, 


Law ) 
Convention -STENOGRAPHER. 
SciENCE ) 

14 South Broad Street. Philadelphia 

Resideace, 226 W. Coutter Street Germantown. 


REMOVED. 


Lizzie J. Lampert, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa, 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 





CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, . 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock a Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our prices are the lowest, our 


Hanscoms’ * variety the most complete, and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 

No liguors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 Market St., Phila. 


SHOTS AT RANDOM, 
A Book of Poems, 
By Howell Stroud England. 


To be had at all booksellers. Price one dollar. 


J.S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York City, 1899. 





Among these “Shots at Random” are many that attract 
by their simplicity and poetic sympathy.— Wilmington 
Every Evening. 










* Friends’ Book Association, g 
OF PHILADELPHIA Y 
® Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, @ 
. Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, and Printers, 
, Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
b Everything relating to the Kinder- 
garten and School. 





S$. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
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Young Friends’ Association. 


The Young Friends’ Association of Phila- 
delphia will hold a regular meeting in the 
Lecture-room, Fifteenth and Race Streets, on 
Second-day evening, Eleventh month 13th, at 
8 o0’clock. All are invited. 


PROGRAM. 


A Talk by Howard M. Jenkins on A Visit to 
English Friends. 
EsTHER S. STACKHOUSE, Secretary. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 








18 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel. Chestnut St.), 


PHILADELPHIA. 
BRASS and 


ane BEDSTEADS 


There is a right way and a cheap way to make 
Mattresses; perhaps you have found it out. We do it 
the right try us. Furniture reupholstered. 
Shades, etc, 





way; 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 


Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
a specialty. 


210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. ‘ 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


LARBABABAEERARBERBEABRABAAREBSEE 


Why Not ? 


Yes, why not look into it? You are ill, 
perhaps. If so, we affirm that our treat- 
ment has cured cases as bad as your own. 
We bring testimony of those who have been 
cured. They describe their diseases and 
testify that they are cured by the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment of Drs. Starkey 
and Palen. They are ready to reiterate 
and confirm these statements at any time, 
and we are permitted to refer to them. 

You have tried other means without suc- 


cess. You know where to find the remedy, 
or to learn all about it. Why not look in- 
to it ? 


To assist you, send for our book of 200 
pages, in which you will find a history of 
Compound Oxygen, with numerous testi- 
monials and record of surprising cures in 
chronic cases. An investigation of this 
treatment, by leading you to try it, may 
save your life. Home or office Treatment. 
Consulation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1112 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Can. 
WE VV VV VV EE 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XLII. 


THE value of peace and harmony, when they pro- 
ceed from the spirit of Peace, or the Spirit of God in 
man, without which no peace can be permanent, cannot be 
computed. BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


From his Autobiography, p. 334. 


ALL’S WELL. 

THE clouds, which rise with thunder, slake 
Our thirsty souls with rain ; 

The blow most dreaded falls to break 
From off our limbs a chain ; 

And wrongs of man to man but make 
The love of God more plain. 

As through the shadowy lens of even 

The eye looks farthest into heaven 

On gleams of star and depths of blue, 


The glaring sunshine never knew. — Whittier. 


FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 
V. 


THE numbers of the English Friends, as I have al- 
ready said, have been increasing in the latter half of 
the present century. Care is taken by London 
Yearly Meeting to secure definite and trustworthy re- 
turns, year by year, and these are carefully tabulated 
and printed in the annual reports. 

In 1862 the Yearly Meeting had its first return of 
statistics of membership. It showed that on the 31st 
of Twelfth month, 1861, there were 13,844 mem- 
bers, and 3,190 habitual or frequent attenders. On 
the same date, 1898, there were 17,031 members and 
7,904 attenders. These figures do not include 
Ireland. 

The increase has been entirely by convincement. 
The death-rate is greater than the birth-rate. There 
have been, in the thirty-eight years between 1861 and 
1899, an addition of 7,107 members by convincement, 
and the increase in this way has grown from 73 per 
year in the five-year period beginning 1862 to 275 
per year in the six-year period ending with 1897. 
(The number of convincements in 1898 was 294.) 

It will be seen from this that new members are 
being brought in. Some of these come from the 
working-people, others from what in England are 
called the ‘‘ middle-class.””’ Many of them, no doubt, 
are brought in by the Adult School work,—and of 
this influence I will say a word presently. Five of 
the quarterly meetings, Cumberland in the far north, 
Devon and Cornwall in the south-western corner, 
Essex and Suffolk in the East, and Lancashire and 
Bedfordshire, were somewhat smaller in 1897 than in 
1861, but the other quarterly meetings had all in- 
creased. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 28, 1899. 


Volume LVI. 
Number 43. 


Returning now to the subject of the mission work, 
which includes of course the adult schools and the 
other First-day schools, it may be said that the most 
perplexing questions among the English Friends at 
the present time, and in recent years, have grown out 
of these home missions. The most prominent of 
these questions has been that connected with the 
‘‘Home Mission ’’ Committee. This committee was 
formed by the yearly meeting a number of years ago, 
for systematic and persistent evangelistic labor ; to 
help meetings that were weak, to revive meetings that 
had been given up, and to endeavor to gather new 
meetings. Its operations have come to be, in recent 
time, carried on largely by mission workers, who go 
to a particular place, remain there for some time or 
indefinitely, and who must be in part, or entirely, pro- 
vided with a stated money support. 

I have not the report of the committee before me, 
but I think I am safe in saying that during last year 
about twenty such ‘‘ mission workers” were under 
engagement with the committee, mostly in the south- 
ern and south central counties of England, and that 
the committee expended for them and on other ac- 
counts about £4,000, or $20,000. (This fund is 
raised by subscription ; it is not drawn from the yearly 
meeting treasury.) 

Two views have been taken of this mission work : 
one, that it is the only practical way to spread the 
views and usages of Friends among the mass of the 
people, and so gather new meetings or add to weak 
ones, and that the patient and systematic labor of a 
Friend who feels called to such engagement is per- 
fectly consistent with the principles of the Society. 
The other view has been that such mission workers 
are in reality ‘‘ pastors,’’ that their partial or complete 
maintenance makes them practically an employed and 
professional class, and that the system opens the way 
directly to a paid pastorate, pre-arranged and ritual 
services, and the suppression of individuality in the 
meeting. . 

The earnestness with which the two views have been 
held has caused some concessions and adjustments 
in methods, and also the exercise of sharp caution 
and scrutiny in relation to the committee’s work. A 
few years ago a special setting of the Yearly Meet- 
ing was given to the subject ; the several aspects of it 
were carefully reviewed, and some stricter rules for 
the committee were adopted. One of these rules 
provided for the appointment of some members of 
the committee in the quarterly meetings, besides 
those named in the yearly meeting,—the operation of 
this being to bring into service some who are disposed 
to guard strictly against any tendency to the pastoral 
system or other destructive innovations. At present 
it may safely be said that there is little likelihood that 
the operations of the Home Mission Committee will 
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carry the body of English Friends over to a church- 
like system of any sort; and, it seems also true that 
the earnest agitation of the questions involved has 
had the result of bringing more sharply into view the 
necessity for individual devotion and congregational 
energy. If a religious body will live, it must work ; 
if it will not have a “ pastor” to take charge of the 
work it must have something instead—the united 
activity of the membership. 

The other interesting feature of the mission work 
has been the question, What shall be done with those 
who have come under Friendly influence, and who 
have imbibed Friendly ideas in the adult schools or 
otherwise? This has been a question of several years’ 
standing. There has been, for a long time, a large 
body of the scholars in the schools, many of them 
“converted,” in a reasonable and fit sense of the 
word, to ways of right living, and convinced of 
many of the great principles of action which underlie 
not merely Quakerism but the religious life, by what- 
ever name it may be called. The adult schools, as 
has been said, are undenominational; they are not 
established as training-ground for Friends’ converts ; 
nevertheless it does very naturally result that contin- 
ually some of them gravitate to the Society. The 
large body of ‘“attenders,”’—non-members who 
habitually come to the meetings for worship,—is in a 
considerable degree formed from the adult scholars. 

The whole subject of the attitude of the Society 
toward these sympathetic but detached bodies was 
reported upon at length in the Yearly Meeting, this 
year, by the Home Mission Committee, and action 
was taken upon it. This action, briefly stated, was to 
authorize monthly meetings to establish preparative 
meetings, in which “‘attenders” and others inclined 
to the Society might be received, to take part in the 
minor business, as probationary or preliminary mem- 
bers, who later, if they desired, might apply for full 
membership in the monthly meeting. It is probable 
that under this system there will be an increased rate 
of additions of members in many quarters, after a 
few years. 

In Birmingham there has been for over twenty 
years an organization called the Christian Society, 
composed of those in the adult schools who felt the 
need of a definitely religious connection, and who 
were not disposed to join any of the existing bodies. 
Beginning about 1876 “with one meeting and 120 
members, there are now eleven meetings and over 
1,000 members, and an attendance of quite double 
that number. The large number of these members 
find their resting places in the Christian Society, but 
about 100 have joined Friends”’ within a few years, 
and the number of those so inclined is probably 
increasing. Organizations like the Christian Society, 
but under other names, exist in many other places. 
H. M. J. 


I BELIEVE that a family lives but a half-life until 
it has sent its forerunners into the heavenly world, 
until those who linger here in thought can cross the 
river, and fold transfigured a glorious form in the em- 
brace of their human love.—Rev. Dr. Bridgman. 
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EDUCATION AND RELIGION.' 
BY JOHN WM. GRAHAM (MANCHESTER, ENGLAND). 


We know that of late years both Education and 
Religion have developed on lines unexpected by our 
forefathers, and that in consequence harmony between 
them has not been always and everywhere recognized. 
College education has been roundly and extensively 
accused of being, with all her fair promises, a subtle 
foe to that religion which is the most cherished pos- 
session of men, and I have heard a prayer offered in 
meeting deploring to the Lord the fact that the 
Higher Education ‘ too often leads away from Thee.”’ 
On hearing an expression like that one feels that there 
is something wrong somewhere, if these two great 
experiences, among the noblest and most universal 
objects of our desire, are really antagonistic. 

Education and religion are words often on our 
lips, yet it is probably not an easy task to define what 
we mean by either. Perhaps when we have done 
that the rest will be clear. 

Education (without straining at a too difficult 
brief definition) has in practice three distinct functions : 

ist. The giving of knowledge. 

2d. The training of faculty. 

3d. The development of character. 

And it has two easily distinguishable departments : 
that whose object is to fit the pupil to earn his living, 
and that which we may call the Higher Education, 
which has no such direct object, but exists for its own 
sake. And both the practical, bread-and-butter edu- 
cation and the Higher Education have the above 
three duties: to impart facts or knowledge, to train 
the faculties of the mind, and to build up character. 

In the region of lower or practical business edu- 
cation, for instance, a boy learns his multiplication 
table and some rules of arithmetic, and some spelling ; 
he learns also, later, his medical or legal facts, his 
engineering formulz, or his chemical reactions. 

But principally he acquires faculty. He learns 
how to read, to write, to calculate, to diagnose, and 
to prescribe, to sift evidence, to use instruments, to 
draw plans. 

And, thirdly, he learns on the way certain ethical 
lessons: to be obedient, to be industrious, to be 
careful, to be punctual, to be polite, to be alert, 
to be clean and tidy. 

All these things all men agree about. The im- 
perative needs of business or profession will always 
govern that part of education; it will never in the 
long run be neglected—at any rate so long as we have 
to compete with the Germans. 

It is the Higher Education which we are really 
concerned to put in its proper place, to do justice to, 
and to connect with religion. The facts of this de- 
partment of education are learnt partly at school and 
partly at college, just as the others are. The division 
I make is not a division between school and college. 

These “‘facts’’ of the Higher Education include 
all our knowledge of history and most of that of 
geography ; the great deeds and great sufferings of 
the race in the past, and the lives of men in other 


1A Paper read at the meeting of Young Friends’ Association, 
Philadelphia, Tenth month 9, 1899. 
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lands ; the beauty and wonder of forest and cataract, 
of the land-locked lagoons of the Coral Islands, of 
the Polar Ice-world, and the Arabian Desert, the 
Canon andthe Alpine Peak. Here comes in, too, the 
knowledge of the great Arts, of Architecture from 
the Pyramids, through Classic and Gothic, down to 
the modern railway station; of Art in Landscape, 
and in the great pictures which express Thoughts as 
well as Figures. To this must be added what knowl- 
edge we have of birds and flowers and butterflies ; 
and that large part of Science which is at present of 
no value to Company promotion ; all Philosophy, 
and nearly all Mathematics ; which is after all chiefly 
an amusement. Here comes in, too, the study of 
Latin and Greek and the Latin and Greek Literatures. 

Now the chief value of all these facts is to add 
interest and charm to existence; the lower education 
aims at sustaining life, this aims at beautifying it 
when it is sustained. At the same time facts of this 
kind are constantly discovered to have unexpected, 
practical utility, and so become transferred to the 
sphere of business education. The facts of electricity 
have just undergone this transformation, and those of 
chemistry are constantly doing so, as our butter, our 
beef, and our sugar come to be produced in the 
laboratory. 

The mental faculties developed by the Higher 
Education are of the same nature as those given by 
the lower, but with very great additions ; inasmuch 
as here often the intellect is used for the sake of using 
it and teaching it, as is the case preéminently with 
Mathematics. 

Psychologists tell us that the whole function of 
the intellect, apart from memory, may be summed 
up in the power to discriminate between things that 
differ and to recognize in consequence the likeness in 
things alike. We shall easily see that any fresh 
knowledge leads to an extension of this faculty. The 
man learned in agriculture knows the difference be- 
tween a wheat-field and a barley-field ; while there 
are folks who don’t know the difference between wheat 
and oats, or how to discriminate either from a fox- 
glove. So that all intellectual training leaves behind 
it a wider range of nice discrimination, and an increase 
of the faculty in general. 

This wider range also produces a better sense of 
proportion, a capacity for picking out great issues 
among small ones, of not frittering away strength on 
trifles, not doing a little good at the cost of great 
harm, or standing in the way of substantial reform 
because our dearly-loved private fads are not included 
in it. It may incidentally be noted that some edu- 
cational subjects are apt to produce the men of 
minutiz, and not the men who estimate great and 
small ; Classics have this peculiarity and need to be 
balanced by some Mathematics or Science. 


Education also gives a broader basis on which to | 


erect general theories; broader statements (such as 
that ‘“‘all men are equal”). Educated and unedu- 
cated, we are all prone to generalize, from the nursery 
upwards. New wrong general theories are the most 
terrible engines of destruction known. The theory 
of the Divine Right of Kings, of the One Holy 
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Catholic Church ; the theory that you may sin so as 
to be a greater monument of Divine forgiveness ; the 
theory that we are arbitrarily predestined to Heaven 
or Hell at birth; the theory that there is one God 
whose prophet is Mahomet; all these are theories 
which have desolated cities, and count their slain by 
hundreds of thousands. It might be supposed that 
educated men were more prone to advance general 
theories than others; but it is really just the other 
way. Education produces extreme caution in uttering 
them—a caution which has often gone to excess, and 
in the minds of doubting students makes conviction 
in general difficult. Hesitation, rather than dogma- 
tism, is the besetment of the student. He has or 
ought to have acquired the faculty of suspending 
judgment, a habit hard to attain, and as uncomfortable 
when attained as sitting on a fence usually is. To 
practice this exercise is often a necessary virtue, but 
like other virtues, it may become a habit as mechanical 
as the opposite error of dogmatism. 

These, then, are the intellectual faculties which 
the Higher Education tends to give: a fine discrimi- 
nation in a large number of subjects, and in matters 
generally ; asense of proportion ; a broader basis for, 
and a greater caution in, launching general truths ; the 
habit of suspending judgment with, as a set-off, the 
danger of losing in intellectual hesitation virility of 
direct and intense conviction. 


In speaking of suspense of judgment, we are 
already partly over the border which separates the 
intellectual from the moral duties of a man. What, 
finally, are the moral characteristics which we may 
expect the Higher Education to give us? We now 
reach the heart of our subject. 

First, it should increase our sympathy for the 
motives and characters of men different from ourselves, 
in far countries and past ages, and therefore also for 
those round about us of a different type from ourselves. 
To live with an ancient Greek is something ; to know 
his satisfaction with his ideal, the narrow ideal of 
bodily comfort and physical beauty, with a full life 
only for the few, and Death blocking all as the in- 
comprehensible enemy at the end, destroying his 
limited though lovely harmony between what is and 
what ought to be; and to contrast him with the Hin- 
doo, who has given up the world as a hopeless affair, 
and falls back on his inner life with a welcome for 
death and change and a new life. The patient piety 
of the Russian peasant, and the patient sordidness of 
the French, and the restless Irishman’s rebellion 
against facts ;—to understand all these helps us to 
understand, if we cannot share in, many widely differ- 
ing points of view. 

Secondly, the student ought to possess a greater 
sense than other men of wonder and awe in presence 
of the vaster extent of his known Universe. The 
astronomer and the microscopist are the men who 
have the best chance of understanding the mind of 
the Creator of Nature; and even by merely following 
the researches of the Chemist and the Physicist we 
enter into new realms of God. The joy of a new 
discovery remains, but the pride of it is immediately 


| abashed by the awakening which the discovery itself 
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brings, to new regions of ignorance and mystery. 
Nobody knows what electricity really is, except that 
it is something in the ether, and the same with gravi- 
tation. 

Thirdly, the student should attain a kind of horror 
of inaccuracy, of lack of truth. The actual facts 
learnt at a University are often soon forgotten, but 
the love of truth and truthfulness ought to remain as 
an ingrained habit. Just as the pursuit of foxes 
makes a man boil in a peculiar kind of wrath if he 
hears of a fox dying by a gun, so the pursuit of truth 
should cover her also with a peculiar sacredness. An 
inaccurate statement affects one like eating dinner 
with dirty hands. 

Fourthly, scholars ought to be, and generally are, 
modest. There is nothing like the large University 
competitions for showing those who have done well 
in narrower circles and been at the top of small 
schools, their true place in the hierarchy of intellect. 
Though some of the qualifications I have named may 
be more what ought to be than what exists; I think 
that this quality is actually realized. Nothing struck 
me at Cambridge when I first went up more than the 
men’s reticence about their own achievements or their 
own work. Putting on “side” is the worst of sins 
there. A superficial observer might fancy the place 
was devoted to tennis and afternoon tea, whereas it is 
in truth a place where souls wrestle for mankind. 

As the moral qualities, then, which the Higher 
Education may be expected to produce, we have an 
extended sympathy, a deeper veneration, a shining 
love of truth and a habit of personal modesty. 

But in making this great claim, let me not be 
misunderstood. Ido not say that scholars always, 
or educated men generally, have reached all these 
great qualities. You cannot make a silk purse out 
of everything, and human nature’s weaker side does 
not die on attaining the B. A. Degree. I mean that 
a scholar has these helps, and if he does not become 
by their aid sympathetic and reverent and truthful 
and modest, the greater is his weakness or his blame. 

Now let us look to the other side of our subject, 
to the great word, Religion, and see what that means. 

(Conclusion to follow.) 


A Hasir or Lire.—Quakerism is not a creed to 
be learnt by rote, but it is a habit of life—a habit 
that even in the most trivial concerns of life shouid 
tend towards uprightness of character. It should be 
remembered that the strength of the Quaker char- 
acter on the past was the recognition of the closest 
communion with God. It must now be seen that he 
is ready to help at every turn. John Bright was 
alluded to as an example of Quaker straightforward- 
ness and conscientiousness ; principle was at the back 
of his success. The simplicity of this statesman was 
remarkable, and more than once in the House of 
Commons he won his adversariés over by his uncon- 
ventional manner. John Bright was one of the few 
men who could quote Scripture in Parliament, because 
it was recognized that his character was consistent 
with the words he was using.—[ Frederick Andrews, 
in American Friend. } 








FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 45.—ELEVENTH MONTH 5. 
THE TIME OF ELISHA. 
GOLDEN TExT.—The Lord . . will by no means clear the 
guilty ; visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren, and upon the children’s children.—Exodus xxxiv., 7. 


Scripture Reading, II. Kings, iii., 1-27 


Tue eldest son of King Ahab, of Israel, was injured 
by an accident (II. Kings i., 2), and occupied the 
throne for only a short period. He was succeeded 
by his brother, Jehoram (or Joram), having no son. 
This occurred during the reign of Jehoshaphat, king 
of Judah (II. Kings iii., 1; see, however, II. Kings 
i., 17). It would seem that Judah had been reduced 
by the house of Omri to the condition of a vassal 
state (I. Kings xxii., 4, and 2 Kings iii., 7); when, 
therefore, the king of Moab threw off his allegiance 
to Israel and refused the usual tribute, the king of 
Judah was summoned to assist in putting down the 
rebellion. It was decided to invade Moab from the 
south by the way of Edom, which was at this time 
subject to Judah. The Moabites were defeated and 
driven into one of their walled cities, where they 
were closely besieged. At last, in despair, Mesha, 
king of Moab, slew his own eldest son on the city 
wall, in sight of the besieging army, and offered his 
body as a sacrifice to Chemosh, the god of Moab. 
The superstitious fears of the Israelites were 
awakened by this desperate deed and the siege was 
abandoned. This ancient tale of war finds a com- 
mentary, as welcome as unexpected, in the famous 
Mesha stone, already referred to in these lessons. 
The Moabite king caused a victory-stone to be raised 
in thanksgiving for the salvation of his people, on 
which were recorded the events of the war with 
Israel. This stone was discovered in 1868 by a 
German missionary, and is now deposited, after 
many vicissitudes, in the Louvre Museum in Paris. 
From it we learn that, after years of oppression under 
Omri, the Moabites revolted in the reign of his son 
(Ahab). The Bible historians tell us nothing of the 
earlier campaigns, while the stone does not give the 
account of the last unsuccessful invasion under 
Jehoram. The two accounts are, therefore, supple- 
mentary, and their general agreement gives confirma- 
tion to the accuracy of the Bible narrative. 

During this reign in Israel the war with Damascus 
was resumed, and at one time Samaria, the capital, 
was besieged and reduced to such straits that women 
devoured their own children. A sudden panic 
caused the Syrian army to retreat in the very moment 
of victory (II. Kings vii., 6-7), and Samaria was 
saved. The cities of Gilead, however, remained in 
the hands of the Syrians, and the war went on. 
Meantime, Jehoshaphat, of Judah, was succeeded by 
his son, Jehoram(or Joram). The two contemporary 
reigns are both denounced as evil ones by the his- 
torian. Jehoram, of Israel, ‘‘ wrought evil in the 
sight of the Lord; but not like his father and like his 
mother, for he put away the image of Baal that his 
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father had made.” His sins were those of Jeroboam 
—that he worshipped images of Jehovah, allowed a 
multitude of shrines, and made priests of ‘‘ mean”’ 
people. Jehoram, of Judah, “ walked in the ways of 
the kings of Israel,’ and shared their sins. He con- 
tracted a marriage with Athaliah, a sister of the king 
of Israel (II. Kings viii., 18). 

Meantime Elijah had disappeared from among 
men with the same dramatic suddenness which was 
characteristic of his appearances. He was succeeded 
by a very different and much weaker character in 
Elisha, who had followed and served him during the 
latter part of his life. His call to the prophet’s office 
is the only one recorded which came from another 
prophet, and the scene of it is characteristic of the 
elder man. Striding across the field, clad in his wild 
array, Elijah cast his mantle over Elisha, a boy at the 
plow, and strode on without a word. The boy left 
all and followed him. In almost every way he isa 
contrast to his master. He is of the cultivated field, 
while Elijah was of the wilderness. The one is a 
courtier and a welcome counsellor of kings, the other 
is their fear and the scourge of their sins. As in the 
case of the elder prophet, a great many miracle 
stories gathered about the name of Elisha; some of 
them are very similar in the two cases. We see less 
of the seer and more of the kindly soothsayer in 
Elisha. He has less to do with general policies and 
more with special cases. Thus he accompanied the 
expedition against Moab (II. Kings, chapter 3), and 
suggested a plan for obtaining water when the supply 
failed ; he exposed to the king of Israel the plans of 
his enemy of Syria (chapter 6), and again predicted 
the favorable issue of the siege of Samaria (chapter 7). 

The great event of the life of Elisha, however, 
was his part in the overthrow of the house of Omri. 
A new dynasty was on the throne of Damascus, and 
the war was again carried into the country east of 
Jordan, where Ahab was slain. Jehoram, of Judah, 
slept with his fathers, and his son, Ahaziah, a nephew 
of Jehoram, of Israel, reigned in his stead. The king 
of Israel had been wounded in battle and had retired 
to his palace in Jezreel, where he was visited by his 
kinsman of Judah. It was now that Elisha sent his 
attendant, whom tradition identifies as the prophet 
Jonah, to anoint Jehu, the commanding general of 
the army, king in the stead of Jehoram, of Israel. 
The other officers of the army entered into the con- 
spiracy. Jehu took chariot and, driving at the high- 
est speed, reached the king in advance of any news 
of the treachery and slew him, as weli as his guest, 
the young king of Judah. Remembering the curse 
pronounced by Elijah on Ahab, the king’s father, the 
dead body of Jehoram was cast into the field which 
had been acquired by the murder of Naboth. 


Jezebel, the mother of the king, who was hated, 


as the chief source of the apostacy of Israel, was 
thrown from a palace window by her own servants. 
Not content with this, Jehu slaughtered all the house- 
hold of his former master, and all connected with the 
worship of Baal; ye he “‘ departed not from the sins 


of Jeroboam’’—namely, the golden calves of Bethel 
and Dan. 
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RELIGION AND PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


From an address on this subject by Rev. Charles F. Dole, of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., at the meeting of the Connecticut Valley Con- 
ference of Unitarian ministers, Ninth month 26. 


THE greatest mistake that we in America can make 
is to think that we are a civilized, and much lessa 
Christian people. We are only on the way to civil- 
ization ; we have made a beginning with Christianity. 
Note some of the tremendous needs of our times ; for 
example the low tone of morals in many of our 
country towns and among the native-born Anglo- 
Saxon population. The selfishness and indifference 
of well-to-do people in regard to important matters 
of public and social welfare, in regard to the quality 
of the education of their children; the crude stand- 
ards of business which satisfy millions of church 
members ; the stupid mismanagement of small cities, 
as well as great,and in the contest of professional 
politicians ; the bad example set our youth by an 
easy acceptance of selfish and partisan rule ; the ugly 
attitude in many quarters of employers and the em- 
ployed as they confront each other; the dangerous 
race antagonisms of the South; the abuse of the 
Indians ; the extraordinary willingness of people who 
profess the name of Jesus to rush into war—yes, and 
even now to continue in a war which could never 
have been begun if the representatives of our nation 
had conducted themselves like Christians towards the 
Filipinos. I am no alarmist about these things. But 
they demonstrate a need and lack in our American 
people. We badly lack high, generous, devoted 
public spirit. The cure of our social, economic, and 
political evils and abuses can only come through a 
large, fresh access of genuine patriotism, which is 
another name for public spirit, or humanity. 

How shall we get this public spirit which we lack ? 
We cannot get it by firing rockets on the Fourth of 
July, or shouting huzzas for Admiral Dewey. It is 
doubtful if the real devotion of our people to the 
public welfare is at all increased by such gala days. 
Public spirit such as I speak of is identical with reli- 
gion and grows out of it. Religion in the deeper 
sense in which all religious men of every name are at 
one, in the sense that our lives are not our own to do 
what we please with; that our time is not our own, 
merely to enjoy ourselves; that we are not here to 
get things and make money, but that our lives belong 
to a divine order; that we are here to be servants or 
children of God; that we owe the world of mankind 
for our living; that our success is wholly measured 
by the amount and quality of our social service ; that 
what we give, achieve, and accomplish is more im, 
portant than anything that we can get. 

No one is civilized who is not become a friend 
and helper of men. No one is a Christian, or even a 
just Jew, who does not live after the fashion and in 
the spirit of the great teacher of Galilee. Religion 
then is not something apart from politics and business 
and the public and social welfare. Religion is that 
which makes and insures the public welfare. America 
in the twentieth century will have no use for churches 
which let the public welfare suffer. The call is for 
genuine religion, which, possessing men’s hearts, will 
fill them with a noble and chivalrous public spirit. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 28, 1899. 
REMOVAL: NOTICE. 

THE offices of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER will be removed, 
within a few days, to rooms in the new Building of the Young 
Friends’ Association, 15th and Cherry streets. 

The entrance is the large (upper) doorway, on 15th street. 

Business office at the head of the stairway, second floor, 
right hand. 

We expect to be in the new offices not later than Tenth 
month 31, next Third-day. 

Please address all letters, etc., mailed after the 28th tothe 
new place, 15th and Cherry streets. 





“ NATIONAL GREATNESS” AND 

‘“ PATRIOTISM.” 
EXcepT in times when men’s—and women’s—minds 
have been confused by unusual sounds and startling 
events, there has never been a doubt of importance 
among the American people that the greatness of their 
nation, as the greatness of any nation, was moral, and 
not material. 

That is to say, the value of the national organiza- 
tion to its own people and to other peoples, its influ- 
ence, its power, rested upon its character, just as the 
usefulness and influence of men and women depend 
upon their characters. 

What, then, has been the greatness of the Ameri- 
can nation? Clearly, that it has stood for humane and 
beneficent things. No one doubts that it has so 
stood. Its colonies were the refuge of the perse- 
cuted, the resort of the hopeful, the field of the ener- 
getic. In them the organization of free government 
began, and in the formation of the national Union 
this freedom was developed and established. For 
more than a century, the nation has been a growing 
and increasing power in the world, because it has 
stood _as an example to all nations of the practica- 
bility of what Abraham Lincoln described as govern- 
ment of the people by the people and for the people, 
and because also, in spite of shortcomings, faults, and 
blemishes, this government exerted upon others an 
influence in behalf of human rights. 

This is what has made the United States great. 
It makes every nation great to be honest, and just, 
and generous,—to show courage in behalf of the 
Right. The ideal is not new; it was not new in 1776, 


It had been conceived long before Jefferson sat down 
Older writers than he 
had perceived, as Aristides said, that neither walls, 
nor buildings make a city, but those who live in it, 
and as Sir William Jones wrote—in Jefferson’s time 


to formulate the Declaration. 


: 2 et 
SEE 
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—that it is men who make a State, who know their 
duties and their rights, and whose “ collected will ” 
crowns what is good, and represses that which is evil. 

If all this be true—and certainly to state it is to 
show its truth, unless we be mere materialists and 
pagans—then patriotism, the love of country, is signi- 
fied in the highest degree by those who help to main- 
tain the national character. They are the patriots 
who restrain the nation from wrong-doing, and who 
encourage it to the doing of justice and kindness. 
Contrariwise, they are the unpatriotic who would 
sully the national character, who would incite it to 
become an oppressor instead of a liberator. Such 
can have no claim to patriotism ; they would destroy 
the greatness which the nation has attained. 

We do not believe that facts so simple as these, 
so impossible of misconception when once perceived, 
can be long overlooked or greatly disregarded. We 
do not believe that the American people will at the 
close of the present century or during the next sell 
their great birthright of generous and humane and 
Christian liberty for the base pottage of material and 
oppressive power. But it behooves every good man 
and woman to stand and to speak courageously—there 
is abundant call and use for courage—in behalf of what 
is plainly the right. The flag they raise is the flag 
which honors what it waves over, and which is not to 
wave at all over what is sordid, or oppressive, or cor- 
rupt. This is the true flag of the United States. 


In another place notice is given of the immediate removal 
of the offices of the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER to rooms on 
the second floor of the new building of the Young Friends’ 
Association, on 15th street at the corner of Cherry. This is 
a change which has been in contemplation for some time,— 
since the erection of the building was planned,—and we think 
it will prove more comfortable to us, and more convenient for 
the great majority of those who call on us. The vicinity of 
the other centres of Friends’ activities in and about the meet- 
ing-house, the schools, the boox-store, and the new building, 
makes the place a peculiarly suitable one for the INTELLI- 
GENCER. 

The office of the INTELLIGENCER has been at 921 Arch 
street since 1885 ; the office of the JOURNAL was located there 
in the autumn of the preceding year. 








THE steady and rapid increase in the size and the cost of 
the army and navy of the United States is probably not ap- 
preciated by many persons, or its full significance under- 
stood. The army is now one hundred thousand men—four 
times what it was less than two years ago. The navy num- 
bers 244 ships and boats of all classes, and with the addition 
of those under construction, will presently be 304. This isas 
nearly as possible three times the number there were in 1890. 











BIRTHS, Marriages, and Deaths of Friends and Friendly 
people are published without charge by the INTELLIGENCER. 
Friends are desired to forward them. Extended obituaries 
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we are cautious of, and poetical tributes are discouraged. 
The editors reserve the right to edit (without change of any 
essential statement) obituary notices, and to put other an- 
nouncements into Friendly form. 


MARRIAGES. 


JARRETT—SAUNDERS.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Huntingdon Valley, Montgomery county, Pa., 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting, Tenth month 
18, 1899, Franklin H. Jarrett, son of Samuel M. and the late 
Sarah W. Jarrett, and Lilian T., daughter of Charles F. and 
Hannah P. Saunders. 


JONES—JONES.—Tenth month 18, 1899, under the care 
of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, at the residence of the bride's 
parents, Frank J. C. Jones, of Conshohocken, Pa., and Sarah 
Wood, daughter of John M. and Emma C. Jones, of Ply- 
mouth, Pa. 

MERRYMAN—CORSE‘—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Gardenville, Md., Tenth month 18, 1899, under the 
care of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, Eugene Merryman and 
Ella Sutton, daughter of Dr. George F. and Sarah S. Corse. 


MORGAN—WOOD.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Horsham, Pa., Tenth month 4, 1899, under the care of 
Horsham Monthly Meeting of Friends, Clinton W. Morgan, 
of Willow Grove, son of William F. and Caroline W. Morgan, 
and Emma J., daughter of Wilmer A. and Annie C. Wood. 


POW NALL—SMEDLEY.—At the residence of the bride’s 
brother-in-law, Charles W. Chambers, Chatham, Pa., Tenth 
month 18, 1899, under the care of Bradford and Uwchlan 
Monthly Meeting, John G., son of Levi and Deborah Pownall, 
of Christiana, Pa., the former deceased, and Ella E., daugh- 
ter of Ezra and Esther A. Smedley, former deceased. 


ROBERTS—COATE.—Under the care of Chester Monthly 
Meeting, held at Moorestown, N. J., Tenth month 18, 1899, 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, Samuel L. Roberts, 
son of Sarah W. and the late Samuel L. Roberts, and Laura 
V., daughter of Charles and Sarah A. Coate, all of Moores- 
town, N. J. 

SCULL—SHEPPARD.—At Girard Avenue meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, under the care of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia, Fifth-day evening, Tenth month 
19, 1899, Joseph F. Scull, son of Paul and Josephine Folwell 
Scull, and Ella Flitcraft, daughter of Thomas S. and Alvan- 
etha Flitcraft Sheppard, all of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


BELLAH.—In Wilmington, Delaware, Tenth month 16, 
1899, Edward Tatnall Bellah, aged 83 years; a valued mem- 
ber of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 


BREWER.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Tenth month 2, 1899, 
Josephine Brewer, wife of William S. Brewer, and daughter of 
Ira and Caroline (Potts) Thomas, in the 36th year of her age. 

The interment was at Springboro’, Ohio, where she was 
born and grew up to womanhood. 

BROWN.—At Washington, D. C., Tenth month 18, 1899, 
after three weeks’ illness, Samuel N. Brown, Jr., in his 30th 
year, son of William and Lydia W. Brown, of Lincoln, 
Loudoun county, Va. 

His gentle manner and careful consideration for the feel- 
ings of others won for him many friends. * 

HAVILAND.—At her home in Hoosick Falls, N. Y., 
Seventh month 3, 1899, after months of suffering, Emily 
Haviland, aged 76 years lacking 8 days. 

She was a life-long member of Pittstown Meeting of 
Friends, daughter of Josephand Elizabeth Lawton, and widow 
of the late Caleb Haviland. 

Beloved and esteemed by her relatives and friends for her 
upright, Christian character and peaceable, quiet spirit, we 
trust she is now at rest in our Heavenly Father's kingdom. 

> 


LIVEZEY.—Tenth month 15, 1899, at her late residence, 
Catonsville, Md., Elizabeth Catharine, wife of Elias Livezey, 
aged 80 years. 
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MARSHALL.—At London Grove, Chester county, Pa., 
Ninth month 20, 1899, Sarah T., wife of Edward Marshall, in 
the 64th year of her age. 

PYLE.—At Kennett Square, Pa., Tenth month 15, 1899, 
Isaac Pyle, aged 88 years ; a member of Kennett Monthly 
Meeting. 

REES.—Suddenly, in Mobile, Alabama, Ninth month 3, 
1899, Samuel D. Rees, in the 52d year of his age. 

He was the youngest son of Jacob and Tamzin Rees (both 
deceased), of Hopewell, Va. (The notice of the death of his 
wife, Orline M., Eighth month 10, 1899, appeared in the IN- 
TELLIGENCER, Ninth month 2.) 

SHERWOOD.—At her home at Pomona, N. Y., Tenth 
month 14, 1899, Almira Sherwood, aged 67 years; an elder 
of Cornwall Monthly Meeting. 

Her faithfulness to the Society which she so much loved 
will be remembered by many throughout the different yearly 
meetings. ‘‘ Blessed are they who die inthe Lord. They 
rest from their labors and their works do follow them.”’ 

C. 

TUCKER.—In loving but sad remembrance of our dear 
son, Alva J. Tucker, who departed this life Second month 8, 
1899, aged 37 years, 8 months, and 2 days, son of Ellis J. 
and Melissa Ella Tucker, and member of Deer Creek Meeting 
of Friends, Harford county, Maryland. 

Fondly loved and sadly missed. * 

THE DOUKHOBORS. 
WE have some further contributions to.the Relief Fund. 
They are acknowledged below. 

Joseph S. Elkinton, of Philadelphia, is intending another 

visit to the Doukhobor settlements. 
THE ‘‘ INTELLIGENCER ”’ 
+: Reg 


— 


FUND. 
$1.00 


Reported last week, 


$264.50 
The total amount received through the INTELLIGENCER 
Fund has been, including the above, $918.75, disposed of as 
follows : 
Sent to London to English Friends, 1898, . $166.25 
Sent to Winnipeg, summer of 1899, .. . 488.co 
Onhand, asabove,......... 264.50 


$918.75 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
I REGRET that no notice has appeared in your columns 
of the late Ohio Yearly Meeting, which convened at 
Salem the usual time, and was considered a favored 
season. 

We had with us Isaac Wilson and Ruth his wife, 
of Canada, and Joel Borton, of New Jersey, whose 
company was pleasing and encouraging, and their 
ministry, we trust, found lodgment in the permanent 
upbuilding of Christian character, and in an increased 
dedication to the Master’s service. 

While we mingled from day to day in social and 
religious fellowship and transacted the business which 
came before us in much harmony, our hearts went 
out to the farthest limits of our membership with 
longing desire that all might be helpers with us, also 
partakers of the bountiful feast. 

Having been duly informed that the sessions of 
our General Conference for 1900 will meet at Chau- 
tauqua at the time our yearly meeting has been held 
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since the year 1828 we were brought into a deep 
exercise. 

Though our time-honored customs are near to 
our best feelings, we desired that our members should 
have the opportunity of attending both, and that the 
way might be open for visiting Friends who might 
desire to be with us, for the one time, we agreed to 
adjourn to one week later than usual, and we trust 


the decision may meet the approval of our absent 
members. =. © F. 


Short Creek, O., Tenth month 20, 1899. 





There was a good meeting at Providence (Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa.), in the old unused meeting-house, 
on First-day afternoon, the 22d instant. Nearly two 
hundred persons were estimated to be present. 
Several Friends who had attended Schuylkill meet- 
ing (Phoenixville), in the morning were present, 
including Samuel S. Ash, Samuel Jones, Anna 
Smith, Samuel E. Griscom, Margaret P. Howard, and 
Hannah Linton. All of these spoke, and prayer was 
offered by two Friends. 

The earliest meeting-house at Providence was 
built of logs about 1730, the land having been 
donated by David Hamer. Among the families of 
Friends who lived in the vicinity were those of Rich- 
ardson, Taylor, Hopkins, Barnet, Tyson, Ambler, 
Rogers, Jacobs, Cox, Sayler, Hobson, Corson, and 
others. The present building, of stone, bears the 
date 1828. Regular meetings were discontinued 
thirty years ago, but the building is kept in repair by 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, to which it belongs, and 
occasional meetings are held there. Efforts are being 


made to have them held more frequently than for 
some time past. 





Samuel S. Ash, of Philadelphia, has obtained a 
minute for religious service within Westbury and 
Purchase Quarterly Meetings, N. Y.,and Shrewsbury 
and Plainfield Half-Year Meeting, N. J. His wife, 
Sarah J. Ash, will accompany him. 





Baltimore Yearly Meeting will be held at the 
meeting-house on Park Avenue next week, the ses- 
sions for business beginning on Second-day morning 
next, the 30th instant. Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders on Seventh-day, 28th. 





The annual Conference of Friends’ Associations 
will be held this year at Woodstown, N. J., on the 
18th of next month. 





Richland Friends’ Monthly Meeting, (Pa.), will be 
held at Stroudsburg, on Sixth-day, Eleventh month 
3, at 2.30 p.m. Friends wishing to attend will 
please inform Anna W. Palmer, Stroudsburg, Pa. 





Wuart is this, that we build? 
It is Wealth's strong tower ; 
And when it is finished, the people shall throng to see ; 
And the kings of the earth shall cringe before it and 
cower— 
Saith the master. 
—Ay? But where, then, shall we be? 
— William Young. 
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Che First-Bav Schools. 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 


[Prepared by Benjamin Hallowell for Concord First-day School 
Union, held at Concord Meeting-house, Tenth month 21.] 


My little granddaughter, who spends much of her 
time with me, seems to have serious thoughts at times, 
and has often, while out under the trees, asked me 
over and over again about God, and thinks it strange 
that I cannot tell her all about him that she wants to 
know. Are there not many of you who have had 
the same experience as mine ? 

‘‘Who is God?” He is the Heavenly Father, 
who made us, and also everything there is. 

“Where is he?”” He is everywhere—in the trees 
and flowers, in air and clouds, and in our hearts. 

“If he is everywhere why can’t I see him—what 
does he look like?’’ We cannot see him because he 
is a spirit—we see him only in his works. 

* Well,.if he is a spirit, how can he make trees 
and flowers, and the grass and clouds and every- 
thing?’’ And this last question brings me to the 
point of my lesson of the day. 

How many of us have been brought to a stand 
just here? How cana spirit make the solid earth, 
the universe, and all the beautiful things within it? 
Many and deep have been the thoughts that I have 
had on that question, endeavoring to find a satisfac- 
tory solution, and one night some months ago it 
seemed to present itself clearly to me, illustrated by 
the wonderful power of that silent, unseen force, 
Electricity. 

God is a Spirit, and therefore all the forces that 
he uses must be spirit forces. 

We have no knowledge of the inherent or abstract 
nature of Matter,—we know it only by its properties, 

Therefore we have no knowledge of the abstract 
nature of electricity ; we know by the senses through 
which we have communication with the external 
world what it does and can do, and we know of its 
mighty power. 

I have in my hand a piece of ordinary copper wire, 
which is a part of the trolley wire that has been used 
on the line from Angora to Media. We know the 
constituent parts of this wire, we can hold it in our 
hands—it is perfectly harmless, and can do nothing 
of itself. Yet when that unknown, invisible some- 
thing, which we cannot see, is directed through it, 
what a mighty change of conditions—if we were to 
touch it then it would be our certain death—and 
under this changed condition it enables a car filled 
with passengers, a total weight of 20,000 pounds, to 
move up the steep hills of our country. 

It is not the wire that does this—that is simply 
the vehicle of the power—the wonderful spirit force, 
about which we know no more than we do of the 
Spirit of God which made and controls it. If, then, 


one of these spirit forces can exert such power (and 
this illustration is feeble compared to the lightning 
bolt), how vast must be the power of all these forces 
combined, which are controlled by the Creator, and 
all emanate from him—and how plain to my mind is 
the answer to my thought. 


And in this connection I wish to impress upon 
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you my full belief that these spirit forces were not 
created and then left to work of themselves, but the 
Almighty Father, ‘“‘ who sleeps not, is not weary,” is 
ever present in them. He is at work with them as 
unceasingly to-day as when he made them, and not 
one of them works by chance, but by his direction 
and with his power, for truly, as the good book says, 
his is the power and glory forever. 

As an illustration of what I have read you, which 
might convey a part at least of my meaning to the 
little ones, I will cite the human body. 

It is a net-work of nerves, which we will compare 
with the wires,—these nerves go from all parts of 
our body to the brain, which we will call the power- 
house. Now we will take the muscles of the foot 
and call them the motor under the car. 

Then, as with the trolley, we have the wire and 
the motor, which have no power in themselves, but 
must wait for a something from the power-house ; so 
we have the nerves and muscles, which have no power 
in themselves, but must wait for a something from the 
brain. 

Then in both cases that invisible and unknown 
something—in the wire electricity, and in the nerves 
a thought—rushes with speed along the lines, and 
the car or the foot are easily moved. 

And here I come to my final comparison: As in 
the trolley wire there is a spirit force, controlled and 
directed by the Heavenly Father, so with our bodies 
we have the thought force evolved by our brain. But 
above and beyond all we have a soul, which I believe 
to be one and inseparable from that same Spirit of 
God ; which is ever watchful, which like him “ sleeps 
not, is not weary,” guarding and guiding us, awake 
or in slumber, directing our thoughts towards all 
that is good and away from all which is evil. 

Being, then, as I believe, temples in which dwelleth 
the Spirit of God, let us be ever on the watch to keep 
our bodies pure and a fit dwelling-place for him. 

Let us be true to our best nature, and we will be 
true to him, and amid the mighty forces which are 
ever working around us and in us, guided and directed 
by his love, we will be in a condition to join in the 
prayer of Thomas a’ Kempis: 

“Oh God! who art the Truth, make me one with 
Thee in everlasting love! I am often weary of read- 
ing and weary of hearing. In Thee alone is the sum 
of my desire. Let every teacher be silent! Let the 
whole creation be dumb before Thee; and do Thou 
only speak unto my soul!” 


A NOBLE woman of our acquaintance once said to 
us: “I may be considered heartless in my behavior ; 
but such have been my sorrows that I must seek the 
help of pleasant people and of pleasant scenes, or be 
good for nothing to myself and a burden to my 


friends. For their sakes I must be a‘ pleasure-seeker’ 
in all good and simple ways.”” And so it happened 
that, while the background of her life was always 
dark with clouds reinembering sorrow and foreboding 
ill, it had a sunny foreground, in which her heart 
basked with serene content, and by which many 
others were made glad.—Erchange. 


THOU, THEE, YOU, YE. 
Editors FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER: 
AFTER reading what the Friend from Richmond (?) 
has to say about the use of ‘‘ Thou does”’ I feel con- 
strained to make a few remarks. 

The trouble that lies at the bottom of all discus- 
sions of such questions is the misapprehension ap- 
parent in the statement that “As our Heavenly 
Father gave to us a language, it is our duty to pre- 
serve it in its dignity, beauty and purity.” If our 
Heavenly Father ever gave us a language it was not 
English, for that has been evolved within historic 
times, and every stage of its growth is well known. 
What God has given us is the power to make lan- 
guage, and man is always and everywhere using that 
power. It is impossible for a language to be “ pre- 
served,” until it becomes dead. A living tongue is 
continually changing. I object to the ‘Incorrect, 
sanctioned by usage ”’ of the dictionaries, as does the 
“Friend;”’ but I object because it is self-contradic- 
tory. An expression that is sanctioned by usage 
cannot be incorrect, since usage is the only criterion 
of correctness in language. When usage differs the 
weight of authority depends upon the culture and lit- 
erary ability of the user. 

To use ¢iee in both nominative and objective is no 
worse than to use you in both cases. When it was 
necessary to use ye it was necessary to use ‘shou. 
Friends have the right to continue the use of the 
singular pronoun in the second person. To dog- 
matize upon case forms and agreement with verbs is 
hardly permissible when usage among the educated 
differs and the choice becomes solely a matter of taste. 
The tendency away from inflections that characterizes 
English and gives it the best chance of becoming the 
universal language, would bring us to “ thee does”’ 
and hold us there until we are ready for the “ you 
do” of the rest of the English speaking world. But 
we may resist the tendency, if we please, without 
being called to account for bad grammar. 


E. B. Rawson. 
New York, Tenth month 18. 


Gop's Wonprrs.—Go into the garden and ask 
the cherry tree how it is possible that from a dry, 
dead twig can spring a little, living eye, and from that 
eye can spring cherries? Go into the house and ask 
the matron how it is possible that from the lifeless 
egg can come the living bird? And since God does 
such wonders with cherries and with eggs, canst thou 
not give him the glory of believing that, if He suffers 
the winter to come over thee, if He suffers thee to 
die and be imprisoned in the earth, thee also, when 
his summer comes, will He bring forth again and 
awaken from the dead ?—Lwuther. 


s¢€ 
WE must be childlike enough to trust our Father 
; as well with his refusals as with his gifts, his 
silence as his speech. What need to scrutinize or 
understand his ways? It suffices that they are his, 
and we are sure that all is well; that love is there, 
and the fruits of love not far away.—ZE. F. Russell. 
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Educational Department. 


COURSES OF STUDY 3IN FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 

In the Adantic Monthly for the current month, Presi- 
dent Eliot presents the question of Courses of Study 
and Methods of Instruction in Secondary or High 
Schools. One conclusion which he reaches seems to 
me of great interest to the managers of our Friends’ 
schools. It is that the instruction in high schools 
should be the same for those pupils who intend to go 
to college, and for those who do not. This does not 
necessarily imply that.all pupils should pursue the 
same course, but only that every course of study 
which leads to graduation in the schools should be so 
arranged as to prepare for college. 

My experience, covering a number of years in 
high school and college preparatory work, and a 
short time in college, leads me to agree with this 
conclusion; and I am thoroughly convinced that it 
will be good policy for our Friends’ schools to so 
outline their courses of study that every one of their 
graduates shall find the college doors open to him. 

The modern elective system adopted by almost 
all colleges admits to the Freshman Class any one 
who has a sound secondary education, including 
mathematics, some history, a good knowledge of 
English, and at least one other language. It seems 
to me plain that no one of these elements can prop- 
erly be omitted from anything which can be called a 
good education, and no one of them is less valuable 
for the youth who goes into business than to him 
who pursues a higher course of study at college or 
university. 

I think the managers of our Friends’ schools have 
been wise in not limiting their instruction to the col- 
lege preparatory work. In almost every instance 
they go further into science, usually further into 
mathematics, and frequently further in English than 
is required for college admission. The result is that 
if no essential element has been omitted, the graduate 
of the Friends’ school enters college stronger and 
better prepared than one whose preparation has been 
confined to the prescribed limits. 

The change from school to college is frequently 
very great. Methods of instruction are different. 
The student is thrown more upon his own responsi- 
bility. A smaller number of hours of recitation per 
week is usually required, but the preparation for these 
hours must be much more extended, and requires not 
only more time but more strenuous effort. The 
course in algebra given in our Friends’ schoois is 
frequently somewhat deficient either in quality or 
quantity, but the element of college preparation in 
which these schools most frequently fail is the de- 
partment of Language. Excepting the Engineering 
courses in a few colleges, at least one language is 
universally required for admission, and for the course 
leading to the degree “ Bachelor of Arts,” and fre- 
quently to the degree ‘ Bachelor of Science,’’ two 
languages are required. Friends have frequently 
undervalued the intellectual growth and the wider 
outlook which comes from the study of a foreign 
language. All such study, and particularly the study 
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of Latin, requires a method of application, and a kind 
of thinking which does not necessarily find a place in 
the preparation of any other lessons; and the lan- 
guages, therefore, furnish a real instrument of mental 
development in some respects superior to any other 
branch of study. 

The great point that I wish to make, however, in 
favor of the suggestion that every graduate of Friends’ 
schools should be prepared to enter college, is that 
such a course keeps open all the doors which lead to 
the various opportunities of life until the time when 
the young man or woman is ready to make a selec- 
tion. There is among educators a great awakening 
to the error of too early specialization. Few children 
of thirteen or fourteen, and comparatively few parents 
of such children are ready to determine the question 
of their future career. We have in Swarthmore this 
year a number of students who decided several years 
before completing their courses of study in school 
that they did not intend to go to college. They 
therefore omitted some of the branches required for 
college preparation and pursued others which they 
imagined were better adapted to their individual needs. 
After a year or two of absence from school, these 
young people have discovered that they needed the 
work of the college, and they have entered our classes 
at considerable disadvantage because of their choice, 
made before they were able really to discern what 
their needs were. An examination of the courses of 
study which they pursued in school fails to show that 
these studies did more to fit them for practical living 
than would have been done by the studies which 
would have prepared them to enter college regularly 
and without deficiencies to be made up. Had they 
included in their course all of the college preparatory 
studies, they would have lost nothing, and, as I have 
said, they would have kept the doors open until the 
time came for them really to enter. There is less 
difficulty in influencing the choice of young people 
than is sometimes imagined by teachers and school 
committees ; and if the courses leading to graduation 
are laid out upon the plan which I have suggested, I 
think there will be few cases where it will lead to 
serious difficulty. Ws. W. BirRDSsALL. 

Swarthmore College, Tenth month 21. 





CANON RAWNSLEY AT SWARTHMORE. 

On the evening of the 17th, Canon Rawnsley delivered, 
in Parrish Hall, his promised lecture on ‘‘ The Literary Asso- 
ciations of the Lake District.’’ The lecture was, in itself 
very interesting and was given in pleasant, informal manner. 
Canon Rawnsley is especially delightful in his imitations of 
rural English dialect. The numerous illustrations, both 
portraits and scenery, which accompanied the lecture, were 
varied and beautiful, giving a vivid idea of the quiet beauty 
of the famous Lake Region. 

Canon Rawnsley’s visit to the College was greatly enjoyed, 
not only on account of the lecture, but also in a social way, 
as both students and instructors had the pleasure of meeting 
him personally. The Canon's special interest in coéducation 


made his visit at Swarthmore doubly pleasant. 

Morning Collection on the 18th was made memorable by 
a most inspiring address to the students by Canon Rawnsley. 
He spoke very forcibly of the hurry and worry of American 
life, which had impressed him more than anything else in this 
country. He then talked of the lessons which we may draw 
The ‘‘ lilies of the field’’ attain their perfect 


from Nature. 
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beauty of form, color, and fragrance only by slow and steady 
development, and only in this same way can our lives reach 
their perfect flower. Let us love Nature, study her, and learn 
to follow her guidance into paths of peace and joy. The 
Canon illustrated his remarks by reading a number of beau- 
tiful passages from Wordsworth, His visit to the College, his 
kindly interest in Swarthmore, and his delightful lecture and 
talk will long be pleasantly remembered. M.S. H. 


ADDRESS BY DEAN BonD.—Plymouth Friends’ meeting- 
house (Montgomery county, Pa.), was well filled on the after- 
noon of the 22d inst., at the meeting of Plymouth Friends’ 
Association. Dean Bond, of Swarthmore College, read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Epistles of John,’’ which was listened to with 
great interest. A recitation preceded the paper, and one fol- 
lowed it. Isaac Roberts, president of the Association, con- 
ducted the meeting. 

It was announced that the Trustees of Friends’ school 
have offered the use of a room for future meetings of the 
Association. The next will be held on the 17th of next 
month, at 7.30 in the evening. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETING AT FLUSHING.—A meeting under 
care of the Educational Committee will be held in the meet- 
ing-house, Flushing, L. I., on the afternoon of quarterly 
meeting day, Tenth month 28, at 2.30 o'clock. 2.-~ 

Elizabeth Powell Bond, Dean of Swarthmore College, is 
expected to be present and read a paper entitled ‘‘ Learning 
to read —a Life-pursuit.”* 

All are invited to attend. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


IT would never do to disclose the story which is contained 
in Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s new little book, ‘‘ Loveliness,’’ 
for it would mar the effect when the book is read. Sufficient 
to say that the title refers to a dog, ‘‘a silver Yorkshire, blue 
of blood, and delicately reared,’’ and that there is a little 
girl, ‘‘ of between five and six years, but so small that one 
would scarcely have guessed her to be four,’’ who sometimes, 
‘on her weaker days, carried a small crutch.’’ These are 
the chief characters ; the story must be read. It is told in 
the best style of the gifted author. There are four illustra- 
tions by Sarah S. Stilwell. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.) 


John Russell Hayes has in press for early issue a volume, 
to be entitled ‘‘ Swarthmore Idylls,’’ a collection of his verses 
portraying the varied aspects of life at the college, the influ- 
ence of its teachings, and old Swarthmore memories and asso- 
ciations. The book will be illustrated with original sketches 
of the buildings and surrounding landscape, drawn by Robert 
Shaw. 


The mosquito theory of malaria, about which there has 
been so much discussion recently, is treated of by Major 
Ronald Ross in the current number of Affp/etons’ Popular 
Science Monthly. Major Ross has been engaged for some 
time past in India in a study of this subject, and the present 
paper constitutes the report of his work to the British Govern- 
ment. Wireless telegraphy, about which we hear so much 
and we still know so little, is described and explained by 
Prof. John Trowbridge, of Harvard University, in the same 
magazine. A number of illustrations help very much in sim- 
plifying the text. 


PROFESSOR CAMPBELL, through the great telescope at the 
Lick observatory, claims to have ascertained that Polaris, 
properly known as the North Star, is really a triple system. 
Two of the bodies in this system revolve around each other 
in a period of four days, and at the same time move ina 


much wider sweep around the third body. The separate 
bodies which compose the system cannot be seen with the 
telescope, nor is it likely that they ever will be seen with an 
instrument. Their existence is determined by the spectroscope. 


Conferences, Associations, €tr. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association held its 
first meeting of the season Tenth month 9. In the absence 
of the president, Emma Waln, first vice-president, opened 
the meeting with a few words of welcome. The minutes of 
the last meeting were read and approved, after which the 
standing committees made their reports. The Building Com- 
mittee’s report was asked for; it stated that the committee 
hoped to have the new building in a week or two, and trusted 
the next Association meeting could be held there. 

The Executive Committee announced the program for the 
evening, a paper, prepared by John William Graham, to be 
read by Isabel Chambers. The report also included recom- 
mendations for the government of the House Committee. 
These were six in number, and were acted upon separately, 
and were adopted with one exception, which was referred back 
to the Executive Committee for further consideration. 

The paper by John William Graham very ably treated the 
subject, ‘‘ The Connection Between Education and Religion.’’ 
The writer classified learning into the ‘‘ bread-and-butter’’ 
education and the ‘‘ higher education’’ ; the duties of both 
are to give knowledge, to train the faculties, and to make up 
character. It is, however, of ‘‘ higher education ’’ that the 
paper treats. The writer gives the intellectual faculties devel- 
oped by it, also the moral characteristics, which are an ‘‘ ex- 
tended sympathy, a deeper veneration, a shining love for 
truth, and a habit of personal modesty.’’ ‘‘ These, ’’he says, 
‘‘help to make up religion,’’ consequently the two great 
possessions of man, education and religion, are closely allied. 
To verify his idea of the humility of a scholar, he says, 
‘subjecting everything to the tests of reason and conscience 
and tothe light of history, leaves most scholars free from 
superstitious reverence for ceremonies, and the man is brought 
face to face with God with nothing between.’’ The writer 
entreats us to ‘‘ regard education as a training to enable us 
the better to read and to express the mind of God.’’ The 
paper was well received, and the discussion general, and 
mostly confined strictly to the subject. 

A novel and interesting feature of the evening was a short 
address by T. B. Pandian, a Christian Hindu, of Madras, 
India, who is laboring for the up-lifting of his race, and 
especially for the Pariah class. 

The meeting gathered in the usual silence and adjourned. 

EsTHER S. STACKHOUSE, Secretary. 


NORRISTOWN, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met on the 
evening of the 17th instant at the home of Ellwood Roberts 
and wife. 

Ellwood Roberts read an article on Robert G. Ingersoll 
from a recent magazine issue ; Chas. S. Platt, froma work by 
Henry Tuke on the principles of Friends. Mary H. Forman 
gave a recitation. 

Alice A. Roberts read a paper ‘‘ The Testimony of Friends 
Against War,’’ urging upon all that a stand be taken in favor 
of peace. 

Emma B. Conrow, in the Current Topics report, referred 
to the recent installation of Caroline Hazard as president of 
Wellesley College, Mass. 

Delegates were appointed to the Conference at Woodstown, 
and members of the Executive Committee. Next month’s 
meeting will be held at the home of John W. Harry and wife. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Trenton Friends’ Association was 
held Ninth month 25. The meeting was called to order by 
the president, W. Maxwell Marshall. The report of the 
executive committee was read. 

The literary program was opened by A. V. Robinson, 
subject, ‘‘ Can the interest in our association be increased and 
how?’’ He proposed a change in the by-laws in the order of 
business ; it was thought well to try it and if satisfactory to be 
adopted. 

Anna M. North read an interesting paper on the Life and 
Writings of Robert Barclay. ‘‘Above everything Robert Bar- 
clay esteemed a good life, and his endeavors in this direction 
brought to him reproaches, insults, and imprisonments, all 
borne with sweetness and lowliness of spirit.’’ 
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A paper prepared by William Walton was next read: 
‘* What can the Overseers do for the general welfare of our 
Religious Society ?'' The writer said: ‘*‘ What need they do 
but try to carry out in their every-day lives, the teachings and 
example of Jesus." We should not keep our light hidden 
under a bushel, if it is as good as we believe it to be, but let 
others know of it, and our Overseers by thus doing would add 
much to the general welfare of our Religious Society. 

Susan Waters answered the question, ‘‘What do we 
understand by the term Immediate Revelation ?’’ Immediate 
Revelation, or inspiration, is an inherent possibility of the 
finite mind, and not a belief originating with Friends or with 
George Fox. Repetition is not revelation. Immediate reve- 
lation is a continuous flow of onward and upward thought. 
It is a higher inspiration, in response to a higher and more 
ardent aspiration ; and comes as the harvest of, and in pro- 
portion to our higher attainment in knowledge, wisdom, and 
soul development. 

After a few minutes’ silence, meeting adjourned. 

C. S. BAMFORD, Sec. pro tem. 





Moorestown, N. J.—A meeting of the Moorestown Young 
Friends’ Association was held Tenth month 13. 

Prof. Joseph S. Walton, of Friends’ Central School, was 
introduced and spoke on the subject of Patriotism, which he 
defined as our allegiance to the home, school, church, State 
and nation. Our conception of Patriotism or loyalty has 
grown and broadened, it first commenced in the family, then 
extended to the clan, then to the strong and often intellectual 
leader of the clan or tribe, afterward to the soil they walked 
on, for localization and centralization were its characteristics, 
as it then had geographical and tribal limits. 

As time advanced, our idea of Patriotism became wider 
than the State and extended throughout the nation until at the 
present time our conception of the word embraces the whole 
world. After a brief silence the meeting adjourned. 

ADA M. Lippincott, Secretary. 

MICKLETON, N. J.— At a meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association, held at the meeting-house, Tenth month 14, the 
president read the 30th chapter of Deuteronomy. In the 


absence of the secretary, Ruth W. Peaslee was appointed for 
the evening. 





A communication from the Executive Committee was read, 
announcing that the next General Conference of Friends’ 
Associations will be held at Woodstown, N. J., Eleventh 
month 18, to attend which as delegates Mary Owen, Ruth W. 
Peaslee, Benjamin C. Heritage, Elizabeth L. Duell, and C. 
Louise Heald were appointed. 

In compliance with a request from the Executive Com- 
mittee, M. Elma Livezey was appointed to act as secretary at 
the approaching General Conference. 

The meeting expressed approval of the suggestion that its 
Executive members be empowered to send substitutes to the 
committee meetings, when they are unable to attend them. 

Joseph B. Livezey opened the regular program for the 
evening by reviewing the 16th chapter of Janney's History. 
This was felt to be a very interesting and instructive chapter. 
Mabel B. Haines read ‘* Hiawatha and the Pearl Feather."’ 

A portion of the Discipline concerning Overseers was read 
by Ellen B. Haines. Milton Heritage recited a good piece 
called ‘‘ The Conceited Coin."’ An interesting article on the 
‘* Life and Home of Audubon, the ornithologist,’’ was given 
by Martha White. Benjamin Heritage sent an excellent 
collection of current items, which were read by J. Omar 
Heritage. Martha Engle read a piece entitled ‘‘ Abraham 
Lincoln and the Quaker,’’ which was much enjoyed by all. 
Announcements were made for next meeting and the roll 
called. Then adjourned until Eleventh month 11. 
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ABINGTON FiRsT-DAY SCHOOL UNION.—This was held on 
the 21st at Upper Dublin (Montgomery county, Pa.). There 
was an unusually large attendance, the meeting-house being 
filled to its utmost capacity. 

Reports were received from most of the schools of the 
Quarterly Meeting. That at Stroudsburg has not been re- 
opened, and its continuance appears to be uncertain. 


Members of all the schools belonging to the Union took 
part in the program, which consisted of object lessons, class 
exercises, readings and recitations, etc. Walter Brinton, of 
Gwynedd school, presented an excellent essay, on ‘* Success.”’ 

In the afternoon the subject for discussion: ‘* Have the 
Results of the First-day School been what might be ex- 
pected ?"’ was opened by Jane K. Jarrett, of Horsham, and 
continued by Mary P. Buckman, Plymouth, and others spoke 
briefly, including Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J. 

The next meeting of the Union will be held at Plymouth 
in Fourth month next. 





HUNTINGTON, IND.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Tenth month 13. Afterthe reading of the minutes, the chair- 
man of the Executive Committee gave a repart of the work of 
the committee and read the programs as prepared by them, 
for the following six months. 

After the routine business, William Moore read a care- 
fully-prepared paper entitled ‘‘ Arguments against Expan- 
sion.’’ The discussion brought out several new points that 
added much to the paper. Edith Spencer favored the Asso- 
ciation with a beautiful and appropriate recitation. 

The Association adjourned to meet Eleventh month 1o, at 
the usual place of holding meeting. ELLA MOORE. 





CONCORD FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE.—This was 
held at Concord (Delaware county, Pa.), on the 21st. There 
was a large attendance. Reports were presented by Bi ming- 
ham, Chester, Chichester, Concord, Darby, Goshen, Middle- 
town, Newtown, Providence, Stanton, Swarthmore, Romans- 
ville, West Chester, Willistown, Wilmington, and Lansdowne. 
All were regarded as good reports. 

The question: ‘‘ In what way shall the Bible be studied 
that we may attain therefrom the broadening influence that 
has been noted among. English Friends?’’ was considered at 
the afternoon session. Sarah R. Paiste, of West Chester, 
read a paper on the subject, and others joined in the discus- 
sions. ‘‘A Bible Story’’ was given by Elizabeth W. Collins, 
of Swarthmore, and an object lesson by Benjamin Hallowell, 
Jr., of Lansdowne. It was decided to meet next time (Fourth 
month, 1900), at Darby. 





PEACE CONFERENCE AT UPPER DUBLIN.—There was a 
good meeting, though not large, at Upper Dublin, on the 
afternoon of the 22d (First-day), under care of Abington 
Quarterly Meeting’s committee on Philanthropic Labor. 
Peace and Arbitration was the subject. James Q. Atkinson, 
Lukens Webster, Joel Borton, Annie L. Croasdale, Alvin 
Haines, and others spoke. Arabella Carter, of Byberry, 
acted.as secretary. The speakers strongly presented the 
views of Friends concerning Peace, and earnestly regretted 
the war in the Philippines. A good recitation by Shepherd 
Cleaver (a little boy), of Byberry, closed the proceedings. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


GIVING TO FRIENDS’ CHARITIES. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


| FEEL sorry when mew charities are appealed for to Friends. 
Their strength and interest ought not to bedissipated. They 
do not give too liberally to their own charities, and if their 
money is scattered on new objects, what is to become of the 
worthy old ones? 

The Doukhobors should appeal to Friends, as they are 
suffering for what we regard as a vital principle, and yet but 
about $200, I believe, has been sent them. I think the 
INTELLIGENCER should be an ‘‘ organ’ for Friends’ interests. 
After our own charities are well provided for, then we may 
advocate the claims of others. ae 

New York. 

[We agree in the main with what our correspondent says. 
But we find that different people have their sympathies drawn 
to different objects. The amount of help for the Doukhobors, 
through the INTELLIGENCER, is four times that stated by our 
correspondent. We have forwarded to England $166.25, to 


Winnipeg $488, and have at this writing (Tenth month 18) 
$158.50 on hand, total $812.75.—Ebs. } 
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MT. PLEASANT SCHOOL, S. C. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


ONCE again, the long and restful vacation ended, we find 
ourselves at our post of duty for the winter. School com- 
menced Tenth month 2, The teachers have entered upon their 
work with new zeal and enthusiasm, and we have every pros- 
pect of a pleasant and prosperous season. 

The weather has been very warm this month. This has 
brought the cotton out all at once, so picking is going rapidly 
forward. We have two hundred pupils enrolled, although 
the country children have not entered. 

Another change, the greatest of all, has come to us : Anne 
Nicholas, who has had charge of the Industrial Department 
for ten years, resigned her position in the summer, and ten 
days after my return left for her home in Ohio, where she 
expects to stay and rest for a year at least. Of hcr ten years 
of faithful, efficient service, her aid in building up the work, 
in building the Industrial annex, and the Old Folks’ Shelter, 
and in helping so many of the colored people in the acquire- 
ment of homes of their own, too much cannot be said; she 
will not be soon forgotten. 

We found the children at the Home, sixteen in number, 
well and hearty, they having remained so during the summer 
under the excellent care of the matron, Frances Attles. As 
these children are clothed from the barrels that are sent to 
us, I wish to remind our friends of the empty condition of 
our Dorcas room. Much for them, and much for the people 
generally, and much for ourselves, depends upon this part of 
our work. Coming with their little cotton money tied up in 
handkerchiefs, as they usually carry it, already these poor 
people are clamoring for ‘‘ol’ close’’ for themselves and 
children, and for ‘‘ warm tings, agin when de cole catch us.’ 
We cannot bear to see them turn away disappointed, to spend 
their little money for what will cost more and really be of less 
service to them. 

For ourselves, we need many little repairs and changes to 
be made, and we need money for this, as we have no extra 
fund to draw from. Decay goes on rapidly in this climate, 
especially in summer, and none but those who have the care 
of property know how much care and vigilance it requires, 
how much of ‘‘here a little and there a little’’ labor and 
material continually to keep it in repairs. If you will only 
send the barrels we can do it all. 

The first number of our little Vzszfor will soon be out. We 
have already received a number of subscriptions, and hope 
to receive many more, (25 cts.) Having no printing press of 
our own, the printing is our greatest item of expense, and for 
this we shall depend greatly upon our subscriptions. Our 
friends will please be as prompt as possible with their contri- 
butions. The long vacation generally leaves teachers with 
empty purses, and such is our condition. Everything is now 
in working order, and promises well. With an earnest, 
enthusiastic corps of Christian workers, well fitted for their 
places, we are looking forward to a happy, prosperous winter, 
feeling sure that the blessing of the Almighty will rest 


upon us. Assy D. Munro. 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


THE, Savannah, Ga., Mews says: ‘‘The trend in the 
direction of temperance is so marked in the South that the 
daily newspapers are beginning to take notice of it and discuss 
it editorially. In Savannah it is claimed that there has been 
a decrease of 25 per cent. in the whiskey trade during the past 
eight toten years. In Atlanta the decrease is estimated at 20 
per cent. In Mobile 20 per cent. less whiskey is sold now 
than formerly. It is said that, taking the South as a whole, 
there was a decrease of about 15 per cent. as compared with 
the previous years.”’ 


THE surgeon-in-chief of the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific railroad has issued a circular containing the following 
ruling: ‘‘ Hereafter an Emergency Box must be carried in 
every passenger train, and the following instructions must be 
observed at all times. The tablets marked ‘ stimu- 
lant’ can be given in cases where great weakness and 
depression follow the injury. Use them instead of whisky.”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


LIFE’S AFTERGLOW. 


WHEN we behold the setting sun 
Send forth its parting light, 

Amid its glory-tinted clouds, 
How beautiful the sight. 

When interblending red and gold 
Into each other flow, 

The brilliant combination makes, 
A lovely afterglow. 


So when our lives have struggled through 
Much false, ambitious pride, 

And selfish loves, once very sweet, 
Have all been crucified, 

God shows unto each loving heart 
A shining path to go, 

Which makcs life’s evening radiant with 
A golden afterglow. 


When three score years and ten are reached, 
The fever heat of youth 

Subsides into the quiet calm 
Of trustful, restful truth. 

We cannot thank our God enough 
That we can come to know, 

Through sweet communion with Himself, 
This glorious afterglow ; 


That we have learned how valueless 
Earth’s empty honors are, 

How quickly they take wings and fly 
Beyond our reach afar. 

We then cling closer to our Lord, 
Assured that he will show 

Us how to seep the sunshine of 
This Heavenly afterglow. 

Richmond, Indiana. ANNA M. STARR. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


TO CANON RAWNSLEY. 


After his Address on Wordsworth’s Message, at Swarthmore 
College, Tenth month 18. 
Tuou gav'st us golden words that golden day, — 
Thou spiritual scion of the Seer 
Who made the English lakes forever dear, 
The English mountains memorable for aye. 
We seemed to hear from lonely summits gray, 
From fell and murmurous tarn and tranquil mere, 
Echoes of that great Voice, serene and clear, 
Whose message is a solace and a stay ! 


The world hath need of calming words like those 
In this her troubled hour of haste and heat ; 
Childlike in their simplicity, and sweet, 
They come with consolation and repose. 
In grateful memory, then, we cherish thee,— 
Apostle of Wordsworth’s deep tranquility ! 

}. Ry. 


THE latest information about the tribe of pigmies dis- 
covered by Henry M. Stanley, inhabiting a forest-covered 
region in Central Africa, comes from Albert B. Lloyd, the 


traveller. He traversed the forest, and saw many of the 
little men and women who inhabit it. He met none exceed- 
ing four feet in height. They are timid and cannot look a 
stranger in the face, their eyes constantly shifting as in the 
case of monkeys. Though perfectly formed and fairly intelli- 
gent, they never leave the forest, and have no settled 
habitations. 


In Union County, Ga., there is, it is said, not any -bar 
room, and 75 per.cent. of the people own their own homes. 
Only one head of a family in the country seat does not own 
his home. There is nota dollar of bonds on the county, and 
with the tax rate three times larger this year than usual, the 
total State and county tax amounts to only $1.15 on $100. 
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ARMS AND EDUCATION. 
New York Evening Post. 


THE unconquerable optimism of mankind is nowhere 
more wonderfully manifested than in the shortness of 
its memory of suffering. After the terrible four years 
of the civil war it might have been supposed that, for 
half a century at least, arms would have been odious 
and military glory held in low esteem. So many 
maidens had lost their lovers, so many wives their 
husbands, so many children their fathers, that the 
whole land was filied with wailing, and the blessings 
of peace were to all appearances thoroughly appre- 
ciated. But, as time passed, and the poignancy of 
the suffering abated, the invincible charm of blood- 
shed reasserted itself. The story of the war was told 
and retold, and with every narration the horrible 
features were softened and the fascinations of bold 
adventure exalted. Military leaders were sainted, 
and no one who should argue that the beneficial 
results of the war might have been attained by states- 
manship could get an audience. The martial 
spirit has grown so strong that, if the slightest pre- 
text arose, we should fly to arms at once. The news- 
papers would call for war, the youth of the country 
would rejoice in it, and even the clergy and the 
women would regard it as having a sacred character. 

The irrationality of all this is so plain that it 
occasionally strikes the military enthusiasts, and they 
are moved to invent some justification of their folly. 
One of the most curious of these attempts is that of 
Mr. Sidney Low, an English journalist, who writes 
in the Nineteenth Century of the future of the great 
armies. He derides the Peace Conference at The 
Hague. He says that the project of reducing arma- 
ments was a chimerical fantasy which could not be 
discussed without absurdity by practical men. The 
great armaments, he contends, so far from being a 
constant menace to peace, are its best guarantee. 
They have become so great that no one dares to use 
them. ‘ The risks are too heavy for the nerves even 
of a Bismarck to face. Nations will not plunge into 
hostilities when they see that victory itself would 
involve something like industrial ruin and commercial 
collapse, owing to the withdrawal of practically the 
entire adult male population from the work of pro- 
duction. As a rule, governments count the 
consequences before proceeding to extremities; and, 
the more costly war is made, the more national suffer- 
ing and loss it involves, the larger the proportion of 
the civil population it touches, the less likely is it to 
be rashly adventured on. There is no argument in 
favor of arbitration and negotiation so forcible asa 
huge conscript army.” 

Hence the great armaments will remain as the 
permanent bulwark of peace. Though we may con- 
fidently hope that wars will become more and more 
uncommon, “ warlike preparations will be pushed on 
with unceasing and unsleeping vigilance.” The young 
men of most civilized countries must continue to 
spend several of the best years of their lives in ac- 
quiring the military art, which they will never be 
called on to exercise. The most direful consequences, 
according to Mr. Low, are to be apprehended from 
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any change of these conditions. Reduce the armies 
and render the weapons less deadly, and ‘“‘the grim 
phantoms of ruin, death, and massacre,’’ which are 
the guardian angels of peace, will lose some of their 
terrors. ‘If we could get back to a state of things 
in which each European general staff had at its dis- 
posal a compact little professional army of 80,000 or 
100,000 men, with no conscripts and no huge civilian 
reserve, there would be no fear of ‘suicide’ or famine, 
and it would be as easy for ambitious sovereigns and 
intriguing ministers to bring about hostilities as it 
used to be in the days of Frederick the Great and 
Kaunitz.”’ 

Such extensive assertion demands some proof, 
but Mr. Low offers none. It is enough to say that 
we have had instances of ambitious sovereigns and 
intriguing ministers in this generation, and until we 
get further away from Napoleon III. and Bismarck 
we cannot admit that the existence of great forces is 
a guarantee of peace. Bismarck would not have 
fought the Austrians unless he had a great army, nor 
would Napoleon have engaged in any of his wars 
without a similar reliance. Probably the strength of 
Frederick the Great’s army was proportionally as 
great as that of the army of the present King of 
Prussia, and under Louis XIV. and Napoleon I. the 
burden of arms was greater than it is now. But the 
proper reply to Mr. Low’s argument is to ask if the 
love of peace and detestation of war are promoted 
by great armaments, for these sentiments are the only 
possible foundation of enduring tranquillity. We need 
only look at France for the answer to this question. 

With a very creditable inconsistency, Mr. Low 
does look at France, and finds that the French army 
is a most demoralizing affair. It is honeycombed 
now, as it was under Bazaine, “ by brutality, license, 
disorder, and tyranny.’”’ In fact, Mr. Low continues, 
throughout the Latin countries army life is utterly 
degrading to the conscripts. But in Germany the 
results are better. There, at least, some physical and 
mental gain results from military discipline. It would 
be strange if it did not; but what of moral gain? 
Mr. Low can easily find statistics in the English War 
Office which will convince him that the barracks are 
not a good school of morals. No one in his senses 
can maintain that they are, or that they are likely to 
be. Military service develops certain traits and effaces 
others. The soldier may be civil, punctual, and 
obedient when he returns to civil life. He may also 
be drunken, unchaste, and altogether incapable of 
business enterprise or family direction. It cannot be 
conceded that the educational influence of the bar- 
racks is on the whole a desirable one for the citizen. 
Were that concession made, it would still remain true 
that far more valuable educational influences could be 
provided at infinitely smaller expense, and without 
the accompaniment of moral corruption. 


Tuis is the cruel cross of life, to be 

Full visioned only when the ministry 

Has been fulfilled, and in the place 

Of some dear presence is but empty space ; 

What recollected services then 

Give consolation to the ‘‘ might have been ?’’—Anon. 
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THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Pror. J. RenDEL Harris, of Cambridge, England, 
the well-known Friend, in an article in the series of 
‘Present Day Papers”’ (conducted by John Wilhelm 
Rowntree, at York), quotes from Dr. A. C. McGiffert’s 
“History of the Christian Church in Apostolic Times ”’ 
a very striking paragraph in relation to the system of 
the early Christians. Dr. Harris says, in making the 
quotation : 

“ The following very fine summary of what we 
learn concerning Christian worship from the directions 
for its regulation in the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, might very well be printed, along with a 
similar passage in Neander’s Church History, as a 
Friend’s Tract for the Timies.”’ 

The passage cited from Dr. McGiffert’s book is 
as follows : 

“Whoever had a psalm, or a teaching or a reve- 
lation, or a tongue, received it from the Spirit, and 
when he communicated it to his brethren, it was 
accepted as a Divine and not as a mere human utter- 
ance. It is in the light of this fact that the freedom 
which characterized the Corinthian services must be 
interpreted. That freedom seems at first to havebeen 
complete. The confinement of the right to partici- 
pate to a certain class or certain regularly appointed 
individuals was evidently quite unknown. Every 
Christian had the right to take such part as he wished, 
and the woman’s right was equal to the man’s. But 
the recognition of that right was not due to the 
Corinthians’ recognition of the equality of all 
believers ; it was due to their reverence for the Spirit 
of God. A disciple had the right to take part in the 
services, not because he was a Christian possessed of 
equal privileges with his brethren, but simply because 
he was an organ of the Spirit, and it was the Spirit’s 
will that he should speak. Unless the Spirit prompted 
him he had no right whatever. And hence the 
freedom which is so characteristic a mark of the 
services as they appear in Paul’s Epistle was, after all, 
decidedly limited. There was freedom for the Spirit, 
not for men as men.” 

Dr. McGiffert is said to have written the above 
without comprehending that there is a body of 
Christians in America to-day—the Friends—that 
holds the same principle in regard to worship that he 
has so vividly described as a feature of the early 
Church. 


PRESSING NEEDS OF THE DOUKHOBORS. 
From the Address by Cuarles Rhoads, at the meeting (on the 


Doukhobor subject) at Arch street Friends’ meeting-house, Philadel 
phia, Tenth month 5, 1899. 


Tue call for the present assembly is occasioned by 
the conviction on the part of the committee of the 
Mecting for Sufferings of Friends of Philadelphia, 
who were charged some months ago with.the care of 
raising funds to aid the Russian etnigrants to Canada, 
known as the Doukhobortsi, that the members of the 
Society have a peculiar duty to perform in assisting 
these people to tide over a critical period, following 
their introduction into North America, until they can 
become self-sustaining. There are about seven thou- 
sand of them now in the eastern part of the province 
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of Assiniboia and the western district of the province 
of Manitoba, in the Dominion of Canada, where the 
Canadian Government has assigned them two hun- 
dred and seventy-six thousand four hundred and 
eighty acres of land, being one hundred and sixty 
acres to each adult. A part of them arrived there 
in the Sixth month last, but others not until a month 
or more later ; consequently there was not sufficient 
time left in that Northern climate (about fifty degrees) 
to plant and perfect crops or cereals ; and the pota- 
toes planted by those who first came were injured by 
an untimely frost in the latter part of the Seventh 
month. 

The contributions so liberally made heretofore’ by 
English Friends (about seventy-five thousand dollars), 
have been entirely consumed by the cost of trans- 
porting these people from the Black Sea to Canada, 
and feeding them on the voyage. The funds donated 
by Friends here and those given by the Mennonites, 
amounting to over ten thousand dollars, have been 
expended in sustaining them after their arrival, and 
providing oxen for farm labor, with wagons, tools, 
seeds, etc. 

The situation that now confronts them is, that ten 
months more must elapse before their farming will re- 
sult in ripened crops for their sustenance, during 
which but little profitable labor can be done for wages, 
owing to the sparsely settled country they occupy, 
and the severe weather with snow, which prevails in 
that region. 

These facts form a strong appeal to Friends to 
make some sacrifices, to save them from starvation 
and suffering, meantime. Their religious principles 
and testimonies coincide remarkably with ours in re- 
gard to war, the spirituality of Divine worship, and 
avoidance of all ritual ceremonies in its performance ; 
patience under injuries, and love to mankind. They 
are industrious, frugal and temperate in their habits ; 
and if placed in favorable circumstances for prosperity 
in outward affairs, have proved themselves abundantly 
able to be independent and self-supporting. 


A RHODE ISLAND MEETING. 
From Caroline Hazard’s ‘* Narragansett.’’ 


THERE Narragansett lies before us, unchanged as to 
physical features, but more thickly peopled, with vil- 
lages dotting the pleasant dales. Let us try to turn 
back the years to that summer day in 1743 when thé 
first recorded meeting was held. Riding through the 
narrow lanes, from beyond Little Rest, and up from 
Westerly, came the representatives to that meeting. 
The old meeting-house—old in 1743—-stood upon the 
southern spur of Tower Hill, a mile or more from the 
village. The first mention of this building occurs in 
Judge Sewall’s dairy, under an entry of Friday, Sep- 
tember 20, 1706, when he went “into the Quaker 
meeting-house, about thirty-five feet long, thirty feet 
wide, on Hazard’s ground, which was mine.” The 
sale of this land to Thomas Hazard was made in 
1698, so that it must have been a comparatively new 
building at the time of Sewall’s visit. The South 
Kingstown Records have something further to say of 
this land. August 4, 1710, Thomas Hazard sold one 
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acre to Ebenezer Slocum, of Jamestown, for forty 
shillings ; and the next day it was conveyed by Slocum 
to Rowland Robinson, Samuel Perry, Henry Knowles, 
Jr., Thomas Rodman, and Jacob Mott, for the same 
consideration. The bounds are given, easterly and 
southerly by the road, the rest by Hazard’s land, 
‘being that parcel of land on which stands a certain 
meeting-house in which the people called Quakers 
usually meet.” 

It commanded a wide prospect of land and water. 


begins, which separate the Point from the mainland ; 
and the perilous Point itself, called in the old deeds 
Point Juda, or Point Jude, stretches a warning finger 
far out into the white breakers. Block Island, the 
land of Manassees, lies in the distance to the south- 
west; while to the east the unbroken ocean stretches 
to the coast of Africa. Close at hand, the Petta- 
quamscut winds through its marshes ; the crescent of 
Little Neck beach is w hite with foam ; and but a little 
farther the windows of Newport gleam in the sun- 
shine. A lovely prospect those “ weighty ’’ Friends 
had to look upon. 


KINDNESS GROWS SLOWLY. | 


intelligence than in kindness. For thousands of 
generations, and until very recent times, one of the 
chief occupations of men has been to plunder, bruise 
and kill one another. The selfish and ugly passions 
which are primordial, which have the incalculable 
strength of inheritance from the time when animal 
consciousness began, have had but little opportunity 
to grow weak from disuse. The tender and unselfish 
feelings, which are of later development, have too 
seldom been allowed to grow strong from exercise. 
The whims and prejudices of primeval, militant bar- 
barism are slow in dying out from the midst of peace- 
ful, industrious civilization. The coarser forms of 
cruelty are indeed disappearing, and the butchery of 
men has greatly diminished. But most people apply 
to industrial pursuits a notion of antagonism derived 
from ages of warfare, and seek in all manner of ways 
to cheat and overreach one another. As in more 
barbarous times, the hero was he who had slain his 
tens of thousands, so now the man who has made 
wealth by overreaching his neighbors is not uncom- 
monly spoken of in terms which imply approval. 
Though gentlemen no longer assail one another with 
knives and clubs, they still inflict wounds with cruel 
words and sneers. Though the one who dares to 
think for himself is no longer chained to a stake and 
burned, people still tell lies about him and do their 
best to starve him by hurting his reputation. The 
virtues of forbearance and self-control are still in a 
very rudimentary state, and of mutual helpfulness 
there is far too little among men. 


From John Fiske’s ‘* Destiny of Man 
WE (the human family) have made more progress in 
| 


Ir is said that in Massachusetts, out of 1,100,000 engaged 
in gainful occupations, only 37,000 are employed on First-day. 
This number is made up mainly of persons employed on rail- 
roads and steamboats, and in hotels and restaurants. 


At the foot of the hill the chain of Point Judith ponds 


At the Bottom of the Dreyfus Case. 
Advocate of Peace, Boston. 
In all the outburst of amazement and moral indignation there 
has been scarcely an allusion to anything back of the person- 
alities connected with the case. Race hatred has been men- 
tioned, but nobody believes that to have played more than a 


subordinate part in the drama. Nor is the cause to be found 
in French weakness, fickleness of character, or corruptibility, 
on which foreign critics have harped. France is not worse 
than many other countries in these respects, and but little 
below the very best. 

What then is it that lies at the root of this extraordinary 
bit of injustice? It is nothing less than that which in Ger- 
many leaves a civilian no redress in a contest with a soldier ; 
which in all the great nations of continental Europe is riding 
rough shod, with its conscienceless conscription and taxation, 
over the heads of the common citizens, regardless of their 
personal and family rights to food, raiment, health, and com- 
fort ; whichis, we fear, in these latter days, seriously threaten- 
ing the foundations of Anglo-Saxon justice and respect for 
personal and State rights. The very nations themselves 
which have been loudest in their condemnation of France and 
the gross miscarriage of justice at Rennes are, in so far as they 
uphold and support the evil system out of which it has sprung, 
guilty in a measure of the crime against Dreyfus. 








Remedies For Insomnia. 


‘* INSOMNIA is a self-inflicted curse through the violation of 
Nature's laws,’’ writes Edward B. Warman in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 

‘« The cause may be over-anxiety, planning for the mor- 
row, thinking and worrying over the yesterdays and to-days, 
but no opiate can remove the cause, even though it may bring 
sleep. If the cause is merely mental overwork it may be 
quickly removed by relieving the brain of the excess of blood. 
Physical exercise is a panacea for about every ailment which 
human flesh is heir to. Therefore, stand erect, and rise 
slowly from the heels ; descend slowly. Do this from forty 
to fifty times until you feel the congestion in the muscles of 
the lez. Almost instant relief follows, and sleep is soon in- 
duced. For those who are averse toa little work I would 
recommend, instead, a bowl of very hot milk (without so 
much as a wafer) immediately before retiring. The hotter 
the milk the better for the purpose. This will prove a better 
sleep-producer than all the opiates known to medical science. 
It brings about an increased activity of the blood vessels of 
the stomach, causing slight temporary congestion, which 
relieves the blood vessels of the brain. The hot milk is also 
quite strengthening to the stomach.”’ 





The Waste of War. 
THE madness that war inevitably proves itself to be to those 
that engage in it and to the world—the awful waste and deso- 
lation it causes, lost sight of by the foolish and heedless under 
the glamour of its influence and becrazing excitements—are 


well shown by certain statements of fact which have been 
gathered from the ‘‘ History of Civilization,’’ by Paul Courier, 
and have gained some circulation. They cannot be too widely 
set forth and pressed upon popular attention. He says: 
‘Algeria has cost France 1,560 times the net profit of its 
annual revenues. Madagascar, up to 1896, cost the same 
nation $85,000,000, and there is nothing really to show in 
return. Tonquin has produced mainly disease and constant 
slaughter. The effort to keep San Domingo,’’ he says, ‘‘ cost 
France more dearly than all the crimes of her great revolu- 
tions.’" And so, too, he sums up in a striking statement the 
effect marvellously ruinous of a recent well-remembered 
African war upon another European Power. ‘‘Abyssinia, 
he says, ‘‘ has cost Italy $115,000,000 and thousands of ives, 


or more than enough to drain the Pontine marshes and cover 
the mother country’s dry hills with fruit trees and forest trees, 


and fill that ancient, sunny land with prosperous, contented, 
and happy homes."’ 
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Lincoln’s Mercifulness. 


THE story is told that one day General Augur, who was the 
Major-General commanding the forces in and around Wash- 
ington, went to the office of Charles A. Dana, assistant Sec- 
retary of War, and said: ‘‘ Here is So-and-so, a spy ; he has 


been tried by court-martial, and the facts are established ; he 
has been sentenced to death, and here is the warrant for his 
execution, which is fixed for to-morrow morning at six 
o'clock."’ Dana replied : ‘‘ The President is away. If he 
were here the man certainly would not be executed.’’ ‘* He 
is not here, and 1 think it essential to the safety of the ser- 
vice and the safety of everything that an example should be 
made of this spy. They do us great mischief and it is im- 
portant thatthe law which all nations recognize in dealing with 
spies and the punishment which every nation assigns to them 
should be inflicted upon at least one of these wretches who 
haunt us around Washington. Do you know whether the 
President will be back before morning?’’ ‘‘I understand 
that he won't be back until to-morrow afternoon,’’ Dana 
replied. ‘‘ Well, as the President is not here, will you sign 
the death warrant?’’ ‘‘Go to Mr. Stanton,’’ Dana replied ; 
‘he is the authority."’ ‘‘I have been to him and he said | 
should come to you.’’ Well, said Dana, I signed the death 
warrant. At about eleven o'clock the next day I met the 
General. ‘‘The President got home at two o'clock this 
morning,"’ he said, ‘‘ and he stopped it all.’’ 


Unsuitable Month Names. 


German papers, a London journal says, are 
expressing dissatisfaction with the names of the months. 
‘« These critics point out that it is absurd for Europeans and 
Americans of to-day to dedicate one-sixth of the year to the 


memory of Julius Cesar and Augustus, to name a third after 
heathen gods and goddesses, to have two months of doubtful 
nomenclature, and to designate the remaining four by mis- 
leading numerals, September being obviously ninth and not 
seventh in order. There is, of course, nothing to say against 
this argument from the point of view of common sense, but 
unfortunately common sense is not always the ruling power 
in human affairs. Not only the months, but the days of the 
week too, and indeed most of us bear names which are either 
meaningless or inappropriate Some of our Teutonic con- 
temporaries suggest reverting to the old designations of their 
uncivilized ancestors, which resemble closely enough these of 
the French Revolutionary calendar. But one doubts whether 
the Kaiser even would venture on such an innovation.”’ 


SEVERAL 


Glasgow’s Water Supply. 
BENJAMIN TAYLOR writes in the Engineering Magazine for 
September regarding the Glasgow water supply. 
a £15 householder obtains for 71d. (say $3.50), per annum a 
continuous, unrestricted stream of the purest water in the 


In Glasgow 


world. It is calculated that 380 gallons of pure water are de- 
livered to the citizens of Glasgow for every penny paid. It is 
water of such peculiar softness that the householders of 
Glasgow can pay their water rate out of what they save on 
soap. Loch Katrine water is not only soft—it is remarkably 
bright, clear, and free from vegetable matter. It is uniform 
in color, temperature, and quality, is absolutely free from pol- 
lution, and must remain so because the corporation of Glasgow 
have now bought up the building rights of the whole drainage 
area; it needs no filtration, and is practically unaffected by 
the change of seasons. 


Covering Wounds in Trees. 


Perer VAN VECHTEN, Milwaukee, Wis., agrees with Meehans’ 
Monthly that the wounds made in the stems of trees, by 
pruning or otherwise, should have the wood preserved to keep 
it from decay till the new bark and wood extends over it, but 
he thinks gum shellac dissolved in alcohol far better than 
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paint. He advises to put the shellac into a wide-mouthed 
bottle, cover it with alcohol, and let it stand twenty-four hours, 
when it may be applied with a swab or brush. It serves, as 
nearly as may be, as the substance of bark; is not affected 
by heat or cold or wet or dry weather ; and retains the sap up 
to the cut, healing the wound without a scar. Any limbs cut 
off square on top will leave a dead end from six inches toa 
foot, which will eventually die and rot off. Limbs should be 
cut off slanting—never square on top—as is often done. 


The Russian Calendar. 


THE Russian government will take a far step forward at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. On January 1, 1901, it 
will adopt the Gregorian calendar, like the rest of the so- 
called Christian world, and no longer date everything eleven 


days behind other nations. It will still make 1900 a leap 
year, in accordance with the Julian reckoning, says the London 
Atheneum ; but will afterward fall into line with other Chris- 
tian nations by making their dates correspond with what they 
would have been had the Gregorian rule of dropping a leap 
year at the end of each century (except each fourth century) 
been observed since A. D. 325. 

‘* Let us hope,’’ adds the A¢henaum, ‘‘ that before another 
century is completed the more simple and accurate rule will 
be substituted of dropping a leap year at the end of each 
period of 128 years, without exception, so that the next 
dropped after 1900 will be in 2028.”’ 


Speaker Reed on French Justice. 
Ex-SPEAKER THOMAS B. REED has an article in one of the 
weekly journals on French justice, apropos of the Dreyfus 
trial. He agrees with the general verdict that French lega) 
procedure does not suit our ideas of justice, yet he takes pains 
to say something pleasant about France. A bit of his own 
political philosophy, too, is presented when he says: ‘‘Toa 
man who believes that suitable government is that government 
which any nation can furnish to itself, and that the people of 
a country are, in the long run, their own most capable gov- 
ernors, the experience of a republic in the heart of Europe, 
surrounded by monarchies and principalities and powers, 
itself tumultuous by nature and always yearning for strange 
gods, is the most interesting of all ‘‘ human problems.’’ That 
the French experiment in democracy may be successful ‘is 


the good wish of all of us who love the liberties we have, and 
for which we would die.”’ 


O Fait, the world to-day hath greater need 
Of thee than of theology or creed. 

*Tis faith alone that makes the timid brave, 
And faith alone this world of ours can save ; 
Faith is the golden key that opens the door 
And bids the soul behold fresh joys in store. 


—W. E. Penney. 


THE portrait of Ouray, the famous Ute chief, will be in the 
group of famous Coloradoans in the dome window of the State 


capital at Denver. His will be the only Indian portrait in 
the dome. 


Some of the Indian names, said Dr. Gates at the Lake 
Mohonk Conference, are very pretty ; others rather odd, some 
rather inconveniently long. There were mentioned Strike 
the Kettle, Sings by the Brook, Medicine Owl, Thunder Hawk, 
Standing Elk, Looks like a Mad Bull. 


THE Irish Protestant Church has prospered, notwithstar d- 
ing its disestablishment and disendowment. The Protestant 
Cathedral of Belfast, whose foundation stone was laid recent! 
by the Countess of Shaftesbury, will be built at an estimated 
cost of £70,000, and will be the largest place of worship in 
Ireland, as it will provide accommodation for upward of 4,000 
persons, whereas St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, has accom- 
modation for only 2,000. 





—— — 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THERE has been severe fighting between the Dutch and 
English forces in South Africa, with long lists of killed and 
wounded on both sides. The Boer attacks at some points are 
said to have been repulsed. News received comes ‘‘ through 
British sources,’’ and is subject to censorship. Inthe English 
House of Commons there is practically no opposition made 
to the war measures, except by Irish members, about thirty 
in number. Queen Victoria has used expressions dwelling on 
‘* dearly-bought victories,’ and the losses of life, which are 
construed to mean that she is distressed by the war. 

GREAT execution is said to have been done in the South 
African battles by the English ‘‘shrapnel artillery.’’ These 
carry a projectile of ‘‘ steel tubing filled with about 260 small 
lead balls,’’ which bursts and scatters the balls. The guns 
will carry two miles, and are said to have been used at this 
range against the Boers. Dispatches from Washington rep- 
resent the regret of military authorities there that not enough 
such guns have been secured by the United States army. 

AMONG the recent dead in the Philippines is Major Guy 
Howard, son of General O. O. Howard. He was shot on the 
22d, ‘‘by concealed insurgents,’’ while he was engaged in 
some military operations. He leaves a wife and children in 
this country. 

The losses of United States forces in the Philippines since 
August, 1898, are now stated to be: killed, 316; died of 
wounds and accidents, 156; died of disease, 586 ; wounded, 
1,731 ; nursing, 28; grand total, 2,817. 

A SPECIAL dispatch from Washington says that Admiral 
Dewey is not a Presidential possibility, and that ‘‘ he would 
not consent to become a candidate if nominated by both 
political parties,’’ but would decline on the ground that ‘‘ his 
physical strength and mental temperament utterly unqualify 
him for the arduous labors of the high office.’’ 

By the advice of his physician he has declined invitations 
to make public visits to Philadelphia and Atlanta. 


A WASHINGTON dispatch states that Captain Leary of the 
United States Navy, Governor of the Island of Guam, one 
of the Ladrone group, which was ceded by Spain to the United 
States, has sent to Washington an urgent request for rein- 
forcements, ‘‘ on account of the hostile attitude of the natives,’’ 
and the Navy Department has ordered the garrison to be 
augmented by a battalion of marines. 


THREE Filipino officers came to the United States military 
lines on the 2oth, and applied for permission for a commission 
to visit General Otis. They wanted to ‘‘ discuss peace terms, 


arrange for the delivery of more American prisoners, and to | 


consider methods for the release of the Spanish prisoners.’’ 
General Otis refused to receive them, or to permit them to 
come to Manila. 


Tue Canadian Minister in London has made a final 
proposition to United States Ambassador Choate for a perma- 
nent settlement of the Alaska dispute by arbitration similarto 
the Venezuelan arbitration. By this Canada hopes to receive 
Pyramid harbor by surrendering much of the disputed gold 
country. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


PRESIDENT McCKINLEy concluded his tour of speech-making 
in the West on the 18th instant, and returned to Washington 
on the following day. He had been away from Washington 
fifteen days, and had made 79 speeches in eleven States. 
Washington dispatches say that he returned confident that 
‘« the people "’ are in favor of the ‘‘ retention’ of the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

—nMrs. Izetta George, secretary of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, is taking steps looking to the establishment of a 
soft soap factory in Denver, which will furnish employment 
to needy poor people. She believes that such an industry 
can be made a success. 
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—Reporting on the relief measures in Porto Rico, Gen. 
Davis says: ‘‘ Hundreds of tons of flour have been sent 
down, the baking of which the people generally know nothing, 
and to utilize which has been found most difficult. People at 
home should be made to understand that the destitute here 
they are trying to save from starvation are a primitive race. 
They live in huts of bark and thatch, and eat the simplest 
food. I sincerely hope that your committee will bearin mind 
that food is the first requisite, and that people can live in 
Porto Rico without anything else, but that without food they 
must die.”’ 


—The French-American Historical Society has just been 
formed in Boston, whose object is declared to be to promote 
the careful and systematic study of the history of the United 
States, and especially to bring forth in its true light the part 
which belongs to the French race in the evolution and forma- 
tion of the American people. The charter members number 
about fifty persons of French origin from many parts of the 
country. 


—The Illinois Supreme Court has ruled that the shade 
trees in the street in front of a man’s property belong to him, 
and cannot be cut down or mutilated without his consent. 
The suit was one in which a property owner sued a telephone 
company for cutting off the limbs of his trees in order to 
make room for its wires. 


—Of the total population of 916,894 people in the island of 
Porto Rico, there are classed as indigents 291,020, which 
means that there are nearly 300,000 people in the island who 
have no property, and who live from hand to mouth, and 
whom the Government or private charity has to care for. 


—The will of the late George W. Clayton, who bequeathed 
$1,000,000 to the city of Denver for an orphans’ college, has 
been admitted to probate. Andrew Carnegie has offered to 
donate $50,000 to the city of Duluth to erect a building fora 
free public library. 


—The United States Supreme Court has granted leave to 
the State of Louisiana to file a bill for an injunction against 
the State of Texas prohibiting the enforcement of a trade 
embargo in connection with the yellow fever quarantine of the 
latter State. 

—The Dismal Swamp Canal was re-opened to traffic on 
the 14th inst., a special inspection fleet going from Norfolk to 
Elizabeth City. The new waterway enables all light draft 
shipping to take the inland channel and avoid the dreaded 
Diamond Shoals. 

—A tornado at Sagua la Grande, Cuba, on the 2oth inst., 
destroyed many buildings, including the hospital built by the 


| Americans, and four of the patients were killed. Six other 
| persons were killed and nineteen injured. 


—Dorothy Bowman, a California woman now in Mexico, 
has recently climbed to the summit of the volcano of Popo- 
catapetl. She is said to be the first woman to reach the 
actual summit overlooking the crater. 


—It is expected that the requisition of Atlantic steamships 
for carrying English troops to South Africa, and the rush to 
the Paris Exposition, next year, will make higher rates for ocean 
travel than have prevailed in 1899. 

—Differences have arisen between the American Tin 
Plate Company and their employés, which may result ina 
strike involving 25,000 men. The trouble is due to the 
employment of non-union men. 


—The Select Council in Philadelphia has adopted resolu- 
tions by a vote of 26 to 8, condemning the principles under- 
lying the civil service laws, and advocating their repeal or 
modification. 

—Samuel Winner, of Warrington, who is in his 77th year, 
has worked at blacksmithing for 61 years and is even «yet an 
expert horse-shoer.—Newtown (Pa.) Enterprise. 


—‘‘ No one can grow up in constant contact with Nature,”’ 
said Miss Collins, at the Lake Mohonk Conference, ‘‘and not 
have a pretty good education in some line.”’ 


—Chicago’s population has been increased 15,000 by the 
decision of the Illinois Supreme Court ratifying the vote 
annexing part of Austin. 








NOTICES. 


*.* A meeting of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of First day Schools within the limits of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be held in the 
meeting-house at 15th and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia, Eleventh month 4, 1899, beginning at 
10 o'clock. 

The morning session will be devoted to im- 
portant business. The afternoon session will 
consider the following program: (1) ‘‘ Large 
Classes of Adults,” by Charles Paxson. (2) 
Demonstration of one of the lessons in the 
present Quarterly, by a class from Girard Avenue 
First-day School. (3) ‘* The building up of 
First-day schools and the strengthening of weak 
ones,”’ by Cynthia S. Holcomb. 

All interested are invited It is especially 
desired that each school shall have its delegates 
in attendance. Will superintendents kindly 
make this a personal matter ? 

JouNn L. CARVER, Clerk 
Mary H. een — 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Concord, Delaware county, on 
First-day, Tenth month 29, 1899, at 2.30 p. m. 

Joseph S. Walton is expected to be present to 
address the meeting. 

A meeting of the committee will be held in 
the morning of Quarterly Meeting at Darby, 
the 31st inst., at 9 o'clock. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 

*,* A Conference under the care of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of the Yearly and Quar- 
terly Meetings will be held in the meeting- 
house at Solebury, Bucks county, Pa , on First- 
day, Tenth month 29, 1899, at 2.30 p.m. The 
meeting will be addressed by Frances E. W. 
Harper. Subject, ‘‘ Colored People of the 
South. ’’ SUSANNA Ri1cH, Clerk. 

*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Chichester on First-day afternoon, 
Eleventh month 5, 1899, at 3 o’clock p. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* The evening meeting of Philadelphia 
Friends, to-morrow, 29th inst., will be at 35th 
street and Lancaster avenue, at 8 o'clock. It 
is hoped that Friends generally will bear it in 
mind. 
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*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 


mittee to visit the smaller branches as way may 
open will attend meetings as follows : 
ELEVENTH MONTH: 
5. Valley, 10 a. m. 
19. Haverford, 10 a. m. 
26. Reading, 10 a. m. 
TWELFTH MONTH : 
3. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 
*,* Any changes in the times of holding 
meetings, or other needed corrections, should 
be sent as soon as may be to Friends’ Book 
Association, 1500 Race street, Philadelphia, to 
enable them to issue the Almanac for 1900 at an 
early date. 


*,* The Western First-day School Union will 
be held in the meeting-house at Londongrove, 
Pa., on Seventh-day , Tenth month 28, com- 
mencing at 10 o'clock a.m. All interested are 
invited to be present. 

Horace L. DILWoRTH, \ Clerks 
ELLEN P. Way, : 

*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meei in the meeting house, 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Tenth month 
28, 1899, at 1.30 o’clock p. m. 

The Sub-Commtttees meeting as follows : 

The Indian, in Room No. 2, at Io a. m. 

Peace and Arbitration, in Room No. 3, at 
10 a. m. 

Colored People, Race street meeting-house, 
at 9.30 a. m. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4, at 
10 a. m. 

Purity, in Room No. 3, at 9 a. m. 

Women and Children, in Room No. §, at 
ga. m. 

Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No. 1, 
at II a. m. 

Educational and Publication Committee, in 
Room No. I, at 9.30 a. m. 

Legislation Committee, in Race street parlor, 
atIoa m. 

James H. ATKINSON, 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 

*,* A meeting under care of the Educational 
Committee will be held in the meeting-house, 
Flushing, L. I., on the afternoon of quarterly 
meeting day, Tenth month 28, at 2.30 o'clock. 
All are invited to attend. #a® 


\ Clerks. 


AN your experience with White Lea« 

have you ever been troubled with 

f cracked, pulled or alligatored sur- 

faces, or have you ever heard of such trouble 
in the use of White Lead? 

Never; and these conditions were never 
known until the introduction of zinc white, 
‘‘combination lead,” and ready-mixed paints, 
the two last composed largely of zinc, barytes, 


whiting, etc., very little lead, if any. 


—Mr. EE. P. Edwards, in“ Painters’ Magazine.” 
Mr. Edwards is the senior member of the firm of Messrs. 
Edwards & King, Painters and Decorators, Elizabeth, N./ 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of colors forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


Pamphlet giving valu- 


William St., New York. 


MACBETH'S “pearl t 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys are carefully made 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
and get the utmost light from 
the lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 
“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn’t 
be an expert. 


Our “Index” describes a/? lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address 


Ey SAVE 4 Your FUEL 
Busing THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 


COST $2.00 AND UP. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
@ Write for booklet on economy in heating 


homes. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 


45 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


Dr. T. J. BARNARDO, widely known 
for his work among the homeless children 
of England, recently said: ‘‘I have lived 
in the East End and worked there for 
thirty-two years: I did not begin my 
work on a temperance basis. My views, 
when I started, were not antagonistic to 
the influence of a public house. I thought 
them necessary, from at least a social 
standpoint, and I thought that to condemn 
working men who habitually resorted to 
the public house was unreasonable, until 
at least we could provide them with some 
satisfactory substitute. But soon I had 
to quit this ground. Indeed, I was com- 
pelled against my wish by the evidence of 
indisputable facts which presented them- 
selves to my notice, every day of my life, 
to cast in my lot with the men who are 
opposed to the drink traffic.’’ 


‘‘FIVE times as many girls as boys 
graduate from our high schools,’’ says an 
exchange, ‘‘and when these educated 
girls marry the ignorant boys and want to 
know anything, they are supposed to ‘ask 
their husbands at home.’ ”’ 
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Publisher's S enistiuelh: 





Club Rates for 1899, 


OUR usual announcement of Club Rates with 

other Periodicals will be found in this issue. 
We make the following notes of changes : 
Harper's Round Table, 


issued weekly, but of late monthly, 


juvenile, formeriy 
has been dis- 


continued—with the issue for Tenth month. 


Little Men and Women i” Babyland, both 
monthlies, have been united, and the price re- 
duced to socents a year. Our Club Rate for 
united publication, with INTELLIGENCER, is 
$2.45 

Babyland (monthly) is a different publication 
from Babyl and, (noted above.) Sadyland's price 
is $1; Club Rate with INTELLIGENGER, $2.90. 

Harper's Monthly magazine has been reduced 
from $4 to $3. Club Rate with INTELLIGENCER, 
$4.70. 

Lippincott’'s Magazine, monthly, has been re- 
duced from $3 to $2.50. Club Rate, with IN- 


rELLIGENCER, $3.80 
rhe price of Zhe /ndep 


1898 from 


endent was reduced in 


$3 to$2. Club Rate, with INTELLI- 


GENCER, $3.90. 


We make Club Rate for Literary Digest for re- 


newals, as well as new subscriptions, Regular 
price $3; with INTELLIGENCER §$5.50 
Christian Register, (Unitarian, Boston), makes 


a special rate for new subscribers. See our Club 


Rate with it in the advertisement elsewhere. 


A New Location. 
THE offices of FRIENDS 


here 


INTELLIGENCER will 


be fi OT 


ifter on the 






second of the new 
Building of Young Friends’ Association, on Fif- 
teenth street, at the corner of Cherry. 
We invite all our friends to call. 


BOSTON BINDER 


FOR 
Friends’ 
Intelligencer 













































































Will hold a full year, by packing close. 
Better, if used for half year. 

Price, 25 cents, including postage, if sent by 
mail. 

Byghaving your papers together, you have at 
the end of the year a valuable volume, of over 
1000 pages of reading matter. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
RAILROAD ARRANGEIENTS. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, are informed that arrangements have 
been made with the railroad companies so that those 
near the following railroads can obtain excursion tickets 
to Baltimore and return at a special rate of two cents per 
mile fare. 

By applying personally or by letter to the undersigned, 
or at the store of Friends’ Book Association, southwest 
corner of Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, card 


orders on the ticket agents for tickets may be obtained of 
the Pennsylvania Kailroad Company, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Division,—any point east of Pittsburg, Phila- 
delphia and Erie Division, United Railroads of New 
Jersey Division, West Jersey Railroad, Philadelphia, 
WwW ilmington, & Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia & 
Baltimore Central Railroad, Baltimore & Potomac Rail- 
road, Northern Central Railway, and the Alexandria & 
Fredericksburg Railway. Also the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, east of the Ohio river and south of New York 
city, or other leased or affiliated lines within these limits. 

Tickets may be purchased from the 24th of Tenth 
month to the rst of Eleventh month, inclusive, with limit 
of expiration Eleventh month 7th, 1899, inclusive. 

These orders are not valid if presented at any point 
where the excursion rate is less than twenty-five cents. 
When orders are to be fowarded by maila two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed to pay postage. Applicants 
will state specifically what railroad or what systam they 
wise to come over. 

EDWARD STABLER, Jr., 

6 South St., Baltimore. 
THOMAS STARR, 

North and Centre Sts., 


Ww. 
aaltimore. 


LODGING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Friends desiring to avail themselves of the accommo- 
dation for lodging furnished at Park Avenue meeting 
house, Baltimore, are requested to foward their applica- 
tions as promptly as possible. The rooms will be read 
for occupancy on Sixth-day evening, 27th of Tenth 
month, for those who wish to attend the sessions of the 
meeting of ministers and elders, on Seventh-day. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the meet- 
ing-house, or who may prefer to lodge elsewhere, board 
or lodging, or both, can be obtained in the neighborhood, 
at a moderate cost. 
nish names and residences of those who offer such ac- 
commodations. 

Applications may be addressed to any of the following 
Friends : 

Racuec R. Ho t, 817 W. North Ave., Balto. 
Satire H.Srarr, 308 E. LaFayette Ave., Balto. 
Sub. Committee of the Committee on Entertainment, 
orto 





3ERTHA JANNEY, 1807 Bolton St., Balto. 
Secretary of the General Committee. 
N. B.—In making application, Friends will piease 
name the day on which they expect to reach Baltimore. 





The Committee is prepared to fur- | 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


THE PENNHURST, 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, includin dectrie 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


Open all the year 


t, etc, 
JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ockan Enp oF aa Avg. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam eat, “electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


THE VIEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Tracts and Leaflets for Circulation. 


QuaxertsM : Its Betrers anp MessaGes. By William 
Edward Turner (Editor of the British Friend). 40 
Ppp. ro cents. 5 copies, 40 cents. By mail at these 
prices. 


Tue Meerinc ror Worsuip. By Howard M. Jenkins 
Small pamphlet. 12 pp. nm, By copies, 2 cents; so 
copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these 
prices. 

Rewicious Views or Frienps. 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 2 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail 
at these prices. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited, 
9a Arch ‘Street, Phila 


By Howard M. Jen- 


L ITTLE three-year- old Bessie : ran fying 
down the front steps with an agonizing 
cry of ‘‘Papa! Papa! Her father 
had started down-town, but he stopped 


and waited. ‘‘What is it, Bessie?’’ 
he asked. ‘‘I want to kiss you good- 
by,’’ she said. ‘‘ Well, I’m waiting for 


the kiss,’’ he said. ‘I'll give it to you,"’ 
she replied, with trembling lips and 
quivering chin, ‘‘just as soon asI can 
make the pucker.—[Chicago Record. ] 


A LITTLE boy, with an interest in the 


meaning of familiar words, said to his 
mother, ‘‘What is the meaning of 
‘civil’ ?’’ ‘* Kind and polite,’’ answered 


the mother. A puzzled look brooded for 
a second on the boy's face. Then he 
said: ‘‘ Was it a kind and polite war that 
was in this country : once?”’ 





CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1900. 


We 
also read the notes below. 


below, for the amount stated ‘ for both.”’ 


WEEKLIES. 

Periodicals. Price for both. 
Harper's Weekly, ($4), $5.30 
Christian Register, ($3), 4.80 
Christian Register, (mew subscribers), 4.10 
Scientific American, ($3), 4.60 
Harper’s Bazar, ($4), ; 5.30 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 4.35 
The Living Age, ($6), 7.60 
Literary Digest, ($3), 5.50 
The Independent, ($2), 390 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 2.90 
The Nation, ($3), 4.80 

MONTHLIES. 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage), $3.75 


Meehans’ Monthly ( Floral, Hort. ),($2), 3.85 


give prices. 





announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1 . Read the figures given, and 
£ £ ’ 


We will send FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals named 


MONTHLIES (Continued). 

Periodicals. Price for both. 
Scribner’s Magazine, ($3), $4.60 
The Century Magazine, ($4), 5 60 
Harper's Magazine, ($3), 4.70 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 5 30 
The Forum, ($3), 4 60 
North American Review, ($5), 6.10 
St. Nicholas, ($3), 4.60 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2.50), 3.80 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50 , 2.35 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 2.90 
The Farm Journal, ($0 50), 2.20 
Little Men and Women, ($0.50), 2.45 

QUARTERLIES. 

The New World, ( Relig. Rev. ), ($3), $4 50 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 


through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ‘‘ price for both.”’ 





FRIENDS?’ IN TELLIGENCER 


ili 








‘GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000. 
AcTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND.RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS 

CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


OR 


Chartered 1836 


Surplus, $2,000,000. 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 
DEPOSITARY UNDER 
IZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL 


PLANS OF REORGAN- 


ESTATE, 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are — the 
dent," 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P: 


parate and a 


t from the assets of the Company. 
T. WISTA 


BROWN;; Vice-President and Actuary, 


ASA 8S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, oe ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust O r, J. 


BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID" G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 


President, 


HARRY F. WEST, _GEORGE K. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL —_ in), 
URPLUS 


Interest allowed on Siete. 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp S, Sayres, 

1. Botton Winpenny, 
Etitwoop Becker. 
Warren G. Grirritn, 
c 1 SamueEt Bancrort, Jr., 
l'Homas R. Git, Epwarp G. McCo ttn, 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, AvFrep I. Puituirs, 

Grorce M. WaGneErR. 


Titles to Real Estate 


Nicuoras Brice, 
Spencer M. JANNevy, 
S. Davis PaGe, 
osern R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [lade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St.,_—- eee Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe StreET, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Poneteing in Srenqneyayr and Philadelphia counties 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HE NRY C. BROWN. 


PHILADELPHIA READING RALLMAY, 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


JOHNSON. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY 
SPEED. 


AND 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


JOSEPH + FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





| OFFICES: 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-28-25-A. 





J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
% 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
its. 


SPECIAL THERMOMETERS. 
With porcelain scale. 
Forty-five cents. 

H. C. Boden & Co. 


Manufacturing Opticians. 


S. E. Cor. 13th & Walnut Streets. 


Interest allowed on 





Infants’ Department. 


We have done our utmost to make 
this one of our most attractive de- 
partments ; it is impossible to tell 
of all the useful things that are here. 
Just a hint of a few inexpensive 
articles that are always in demand 


for baby : 


Flannelette Dresses—ruffle over 
ders, yoke trimmed with 
beading—so cents. 


shoul- 
lace and 


Cambric Dresses—yoke of fine plaits and 
three rows of insertion of embroidery, 
ruffle over shoulders ; were cents— 
now 50 cents. 


ae 


a) 


Cambric Dresses—yoke of wide insertion 
of embroidery and six clusters of fine 
plaits ; were 95 cents—now 75 cents. 


Dresses of fine Sheer Lawn—trimmed 
with clusters of fine plaits, ruffle, and 
insertion of embroidery ; were $1.50— 
now $1.00, 


Dresses of Colored Flannel—yoke, collar, 
and ruffle over shoulders, trimmed with 
white braid, lined throughout—$1.50. 

Dresses of Henrietta—in several pretty 
colors; ruffle, yoke, and straps over 
shoulders trimmed with soutache braid ; 
lined eeengent—-$t- 75: 

Orders by mail receive prompt and 
accurate attention. Address orders ‘‘ De- 

partment C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PA Ped OE VaPEaP EF Ral Med Ra MePNE eN Val ha tel el Ot 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





vi FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 














Now Is the time to 
Subscribe for 


The 1900 Volume of 


The Youth's 
Companion 


ce O take advantage of the special 
offer which the publishers make 
to new subscribers, as explained below: 





JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 





Among the famous contributors engaged 
for the 1900 volume are: 


FREE All the issues of The 


Companion for the re- 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. 





MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
REGINALD De KOVEN. 
RIDER HAGGARD. 

GEN. WESLEY MERRITT. 
CAPT. CHARLES D. SIGSBEE. 
GEN. JOSEPH WHEELER. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
BISHOP HENRY C. POTTER. 
WALTER CAMP. 

VICTOR MAUREL. 


maining weeks of 1899 will be sent 
Free to those who subscribe now for 
the new volume for 1900, 52 issues. 
This offer includes the Thanksgiving 
and Christmas Double Numbers and the 


Companion’s Superb Calendar for 1900, 
lithographed in twelve colors, a gift 
that will be preserved and enjoyed the 
year round. 4% Cut out and send this 
slip or the name of this magazine with 
$1.75, the price of your subscription 



















CAPT. A. T. MAHAN. until January J, 1901. Ji 
JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
SARAH O. JEWETT. 
GEN. CHARLES KING. 
HENRY M. STANLEY. 
MARGARET SANGSTER. 
HAYDEN CARRUTH. 
W. D. HOWELLS. 
MARGARET DELAND. 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
PAUL DUNBAR. 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
I. ZANGWILL. 

| DEAN FARRAR. 


Besides Two Hundred others — Soldiers, 
Sailors, Statesmen, Clergymen, Travellers, 
Men of Science, Men of Affairs, and the 
most gifted writers of short stories. 





ia ERY family finds the Companion 

a welcome addition to the home 
life, each issue offering something of 
interest and value for every member of 
the household. For 1900 the editors 
promise a volume of rare variety and 
attractiveness. [Illustrated Annouace- 
mént Number, containing a full pros- 
pectus of the new volume, will be sent 
_ free to any address on receipt of a 
ides yA request. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








